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LIEBIG COMPANYS 
Extract or Meat 


An invaluable-and palatable Tonie for Invalids. 


Peculiarly efficacious in all cases of 
debility and weak digestion. | 


CAUTION.—Numerous inferior 
and a ae substitutes 
being in the market (some- 
#.* J , th holds th: | me a a . 4 fe 
i eadi analyses), purchase: 

«* In use in mos ouseholds throughout the kingdom. a eae seven tee 

Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and see that no other is substituted for it. Company’s Extract, which for 
N.B.—Genuine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s parece A ge Clearness is 4 
Signature, in Blue Ink, across Label. authorities to be the best. 





























75 nts CENT. LESS FUEL BURNT. 


Perfection and Economy in Cookery, ensuring 
perfect combustion, thus curing Smoky Chimneys 


BY USING THE 


Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 


|| UNSURPASSED FOR 


Recent /e= Durability, Depth of Oven, and Capacity of Boiler, 


rN MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 


f CANNOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 
deat Illustrated Price Book Post Free. 
T, J. CONSTANTINE, G1, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


Established a Quine of a Century. 
N.B.—THE CHEAPEST COAL MOST SUITABLE. 


F. & C, OSLER, 


GLASS DINNER SERVICES. CHINA DESSERT SERVICES, 
GLASS DESSERT SERVICES. CHINA DINNER SERVICES. 
GLASS TABLE DECORATIONS, CHINA BREAKFAST SERVICES. 
GLASS FLOWER VASES. CHINA THA SERVICES. 

GLASS TABLE LAMPS. CHINA VASES, 

GLASS LUSTRES & WALL LIGHTS.| CHINA AND PARIAN GROUPS. 
GLASS & BRASS CHANDELIERS.| CHINA ORNAMENTS. 


BIRMINGHAM :—MANUFACTORY AND SHOW ROOMS, BROAD ‘STREET. 
LONDON :—SHOW ROOMS, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 



































Part CLI, New Sertes.—Serreuerr, 1881. 








Gold Medal, Paris, 1878. First Degree of Merit and Medals, Sydney, 1880, Melbourne, 1881. 


FRYS COCOA 


Ex TrRACcCT 
' Is guaranteed to be perfectly pure Cocoa only, the superfluous oil extracted, 


“If properly prepared, there is no nicer er more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.”—Dr, Hassatt. 
« Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W, W. Sroppart, F.I.C., F.C.8., City Analyst, 


Try also FRY’S CARACAS COCOA.—“A delicious preparation.” 
J. S. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL AND LONDON. 











THE DELIGHTFUL BATH AND TOILET REQUISITE, 
“Murray and Lanman’s Florida Water,” | 


When used in the bath or sprinkled over the body, Purifies, Softens, 
and Whitens the Skin, REFRESHES, INVIGORATES, and gives 
tone to the weak, depressed, and languid invalid, producing a most 
Soothing effect in those cases where the nervous system is overtaxed 
and irritated. It imparts a delightful sensation of COOLNESS, 
BUOYANCY, and VIGOUR, at the same time diffusing a Charming 
and Lasting Fragrance of rare Exotic Flowers, which is exquisitely 
pleasing to all persons of refinement. Superior to Eau de Cologne, 


Eold by all first-class Chemists and Perfumers throughout the World. Wholesale Depot, 
Snow Hill, LONDON. 


Cavution—Observe that the label bears the words, “LANMAN &§ KEMP, NewYork,” 


“Facts, and the Invariable Laws which govern them, are the pursuit, and the only 
LEGITIMATE pursuit, of Science.’ In Natures Hygienic Temple, obedience to her laws rules all 
things. Treatuent—ENO’S FRUIT SALT, (old Sponging, Hot Air Baths, Shampooing, 
Open-air Exercise, Sownd Sleep, Moderation in Food and Drink, Perfect Sanitary Laws. Resvrt— 
NO ONE DIES A PREMATURE DEATH. 











TORPID LIVER.—“ May I add to your numerous testimonials my heartfelt thanks for the benefits of your 
§ FRUIT SALT. For three years I have suffered from an enlarged and torpid liver; could not sleep on either side ; 
digestion bad; in fact, my whole system was out of repair. I tried all the German waters to no effect, and after great 
suffering for three years the use of ENO’S FRUIT SALT was suggested to me, and I am happy and thankful. to be able 
to state that, after three months’ use of your FRUIT SALT at bedtime and in the morning, I am perfectly restored to my 
usual robust health. Again I thank you for your infallible discovery.”—H. M. D,, J.P., Thornhill, Hampshire, March, 188], 


up CAUTION.—Le Rights are protected in way Civilised ~ yy Examine each bottle, and see the Capsule is marked 
ENO’S FRUIT SALT." Without it, you have been imposed on by worthless imitations. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 

Price 2g, 9d, and 4s, 6d. Directions in Sixteen Languages, How to Prevent Disease. 

Prepared only at ENO’S Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, 8.E., by J. 0. ENO’S Patent. |} 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINCS’ CHILDREN'S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


Sull Directions. 


EASY TEETHING. 


FENNINGS’ GHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%4d. and 28. 9d. (great saving), with 
Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, LW. 


' Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a /ree copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ | 
LUNG HEALERS, | 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c, 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and as. od., with 
directions. Sent post free for 15 stamps, Direct 
ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. 

The largest size Boxes, 2s. (35 stamps, post free), 
contain three times the quantity of the small boxes, 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, 
West Cowes, 1. W. 


“DNIHLAZL ALvs 





PORTUGAL.—PORTUGUESE LIGHT 
WINE. 





EL REI—ROYAL BUCELLAS HOCK, 
& Portuguese Light Wine, free from 
added spirit. This white Wine, made 
from Rhine vines transplanted into 
Portugal, possesses more body and 
especial character than other light 
Wines, and does not deteriorate for 
some time after the cork is drawn. It 
combines well with aérated waiters, 
making a pleasant cup at a moderate 
cost without addition of liqueurs. It 
maintains its character in all climates, 
and is a cheap Wine. Of all Wine 
Merchants and Dealers throughout the 
kingdom. For analysis and dietetic 
qualities of this Wine see extracts from 
medical newspapers, to be obtained of 
any Wine Merchant. 





FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 


BORWICKS 
BAKING 


POWDER 


FOR PASTRY, PUDDINGS ,TEA-CAKES 
AND WHOLESOME BREAD. 


BORWICK’S CUSTARD! POWDER 


Sold Everywhere, in 1d., 2d., Gd., and 1s. Packets. 
A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


HOLLOWAY’S PILLSI™ 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is unequalled in the 
Oure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 











POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering | Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is watralied bloom to the complexion. - 
Complaints incidental to Females, Sold by all Chemists, at 1s, 134d, and 3s. 9d. per box. 
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1S THE. 
BEST. 


SAUCE 


6° & I? Sold Everywheré 
MANUFACTORY, WORCESTER. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 


[ CLARKE'S | 


‘ WORLD FAMED 


BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impurities, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from ajl parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in cases of six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 


DRUG OOMPANY, (Late F. J. OLARKE), 
LINCOLN, 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


HE excru pain of Goutand Rheumetint inquiclt 
relieved and cured in a few days by that cele 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHE 10 PILLS. 

They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 94. per box: 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


HIS excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels ; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. By 
William Hurrell Mallock, Author of “The New 
Republic.” 2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 

Moths. By Ouida. New and popular Edition. 

. + -Post 8vo, Ilustrated Boards, 2s. 

My Garden Wild, and What I Grew There. 
By Francis George Heath, Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5s. i 

Household Horticulture: a Gossip about 
Flowers. By Tom and Jane Jerrold. Post 8vo, 


cloth limp, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

Starting in Life : Hints for Parents on the Choice 
of a Profession or Trade for their Sons. By 
Francis Davenant, M.A. Post 8vo, cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. . 

Wanderings in Patagonia; or, Life among the 
Ostrich Hunters. By Julius Beerbohm, _Iilus- 
trated. (New Volume of The Wanderer’s 
Library.) Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





The Genial Showman : Life and Adventures of 
Artemus Ward. By E. P. Hingston. With a 
Frontispiece. (New Volume of The Wanderer’s 
Library.) Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Quips and Quiddities: Quaint, Quizzical, and | 


Quotable. Selected by W. Davenport Adams. 
(New Volume of the Mayfair Library.) Post 
8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


A Tramp Abroad. By Mark Twain. Author of 
“Tom Sawyer,” “The Innocents Abroad,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 314 Illustrations, 
7s. 6d. 

* Delightfully bright and clever ; sure to furnish a good 
deal of genuine amusement.”—Saturday Review. 

The Evolutionist at Large. By Grant Allen. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 

‘One of the best specimens of popular scientific 


expositions that we have ever had the good fortune to fall 
in with.”—Leeds Mercury. - 





THE WANDERER’S LIBRARY. 


Crown 8v0, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


Merrie England in the Olden Time. By George 
aniel. With Illustrations by Robert Cruikshank. 
The Old Showmen and the Old London Fairs. 
By Thomas Frost. 
The Wilds of London. By James Greenwood. 
Tavern Anecdotes and Sayings. By Charles 
Hindley. With Illustrations: 
rcus Life and Circus Celebrities. By Thomas Frost. 
e Story of the London Parks, By Jacob Larwood. 
With Lllustrations. : 





The Lives of the Conjurers. By Thomas Frost. 

The Life and Adventures of a Cheap Jack. By 
One of the Fraternity, Edited by Charles a 

Low-Life Deeps. An Account of the Strange Fish to 
be Found There. By James Greenwood. 

Seven Generations of Executioners: Memoirs of 
ye Sanson Family (1688 to 1847), Edited by Henry 

anson. 
The World Behind the Scenes. By Percy Fitzgerald. 
London Characters. By Henry Mayhew. Illustrated. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, Piccadilly, W., 





Monthly Price, 6d.; Subscription, 6s. 6d. a Year. 


THE ORCHESTRA AND THE CHOIR. 


Musical, Dramatic, and Literary. 


Edited by W. A. BARRETT, Mvs.B., F.R.8.L., &c, 
’ 185, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


Published on the 1st of every Month. 





Tas OncnestRA, which has been established nearly twenty 
years, has during that time been held in high esteem for its 
thoroughly independent tone, its just and unbiassed criticism, 
and its aim to promote the objects of all who are interested 
in the development of High Class Music. 


Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 


Five Lines (of Ten Words)... 
Bach Lineafter .. .. .. sik koe 
5s. 6d, per Inch in Column, 


REPBATS,—Four Insertions charged as Three if prepaid in 


COn 
OWs 
QQ & 


one amount. 
Over Leader, per Line .. ais & a ofS 
Back Page .. i oe oe = uw OSS 
Ordinary Page ee oo «a w« 446 
Column .. oe og oo oo oe ee 210 O 


Payment for Advertisements should be made either in Cash 
at the Office, or by Cheque Bank Cheque, or by P.O. Order 
payable to 

WILLIAM REEVES, 185, Fleet Street, London. 

Office of “ Reeves’ Musical Directory.” 


-|Kingston, Austin Brereton, Walter Gordon, 


A Monthly Review of the Drama, 
Hilusic, and the Fine Aris, 








Edited by CLEMENT SOOTT. 


The September Part contains:—+ 


Chapter IJ. of “The Rope Ladder,” by 
R.-D. Green-Price; Articles’ by W. Beatty- 


Evelyn Jerrold, Joseph Knight, Lieutenant 
Simpson, R.A., and Clement Scott; Poem 
by Harriett Childe-Pemberton ; Portrait of 


trations, ete. etc. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


= 


THE THEATRE. 


Miss Marie de Grey, and numerous Illus- | 
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OHARLES DIOKENS & EVANS, 26, Wellington St., Strand. 
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ASTHETIC AND EASTERN ART FABRICS, 


For Dresses, Upholstery, and all purposes for Soft Draping. 


NACPORE & MYSORE SILKS, 


For Summer Washing Dresses, 


In perfectly Plain Art Colours; also in 
characteristic Eastern Designs, 


UMRITZA CASHMERE, 


In light makes, for wear during 


ia Hottest Weather. 


















te ern 
S Prices 21s. and 25s. - piece. 


ALL PATTERNS POST FREE, 


EASTERN ART STORES, 
218 & 220, REGENT STREET. 
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LIBERTY & CO., 





NOTICE. 
ALL THE YEAR ROUND 


Can be obtained at all Railway Bookstalls, and at all Booksellers’, or posted 
direct from the Office to Subscribers. Terms, including postage : 


Monthly Parts . Twelve Shillings for the Year. 
Weekly Numbers .. . Ten Shillings and Tenpence for the Year. 


Post Office Orders should be made payable to Henry WALKER, 
Office of ALL THE YEAR ROUND, - Wellington Street, Strand, London. 


FRENCH BEDDING, 

















we Musical Instruments | 
EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


VIOLINS, 
VIOLONCELLOs, 
GUITARS, 
BANJOES, 
HARMONIUMS, 
PIANOS, 
‘ne CORNETS, as as Ia 
Simla? =BAND INSTRUMENTS, 2ghe4 i 

y MUSICAL BOXES, 
FLUTES, 
CONCERTINAS, 
ETc. ETC. 





a Py. BUTLER, A 
: 29, Haymarket, London, 
Illustrated Catalogue (Fifty Pages) Post Free 











PURE, DURABLE, AND ECONOMICAL, 


Speciality of “SOMMIER’S ELASTIQUES” and 
FRENCH LONG WOOL MATTRESSES, 


45 USED IN FRANCE. 


BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS 
' At Wholesale Prices, 


THEOPHILE N OKL, 


FRENCH BEDDING MANUFACTURER, 
106, LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Old Mattresses re-made and Feathers purified, 
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First-Class Medals te MAW & CO., International Exhibition of 1862; 
Dublin, 1865; Oporto, 1865; Paris, 1867 ; Philadelphia, 1876; Paris, 


1878 ; and numerous Se 
IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 





combining a ly d tive and ical substitute for 
and their ble coverings. MAW and Co.'s pi 

of the first designers of the day, forwarded, together with special designs 
and estimates for every kind of floor and wall tiling. S ens may be 
seen also at Maw and Co.’s London Agents, W. B SIMPSON and 
SONS, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Trafalgar Square, London. 








MAW & CO., BENTHALL WORKS. BROSELEY. 


wee 


HADES. 





"GLASS 


wor | GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


ee 


GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 
89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 





Hemmed. 





C be Ee A Pp For Children, 2s, 6d. per doz. 
: For Ladies, 
A 1» Ladies, 2s, 11d. . | »» Gentlemen, 8s.3d.,, 
Norz.—Handkerchiefs go by Post for 4d. to 6d. per doz. extra ; Collars, 3d. to 4d,; Cuffs, 6d. 


», Gentlemen, 4s,11d, 








Samples and 
Price Lists 


Post Free. PO C K a 


Ladies’ and Children’s, 3s, lid.; Gentlemen's 3s, 
COLLARS. ee ae and 5s. 11d. per —. , ; 
est 4-fo’ inen ‘or Lad 
SHIRTS. Prints, &c., 35s. 6d. CUFFS. Gentlemen, and 
half-dozen (to measure, Children, 5s, 11d, to 
2s. extra). 10s, 9d. per doz, 














Fish Napkins, 3s. 11d. per doz. 
D‘nner Napkins, 6s.10d._ ,, 
Table Cloths, 2 yards square, 


Hemstitched. . re PURE Vere: 
&s. per doz. | Ropinson & CLEAVER have a world- 
wide fame.”—The Queen. . 


Cheap Irish Damasks and Household Linens. 

Royal Irish Linen Sheeting, 2 yds. 
wide, from 1s. 11d. per yard, 
Fine Linens and Linen Diapers, 
yard wide, 1s. per yard. 





11d, to finest quality made. 


HANDKERCHIEFS 





REAL SHETLAND WOOL SHAWLS.—Warr, 2 yards square, post free, 1s. 10d, each; CampiIwaL or 
Brack, 2s. Also a Special Lot of 
BICHLY FRINGED SHETLAND SHAWLS.—W:71, post free, 3s. 3d.; Buack or Carprnat, 38, 6d, 
THE ABOVE ARE MARVELLOUS Goops. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN, BELFAST. 





- 


SUCCESS & ECONOMY 





IN THE 


GARDEN. 


EMANCIPATION FROM THE DUNG-HEAP BY USING 


“THE SOIL 


ENRICHER.” 


NATURE’S RESTORER, A GENUINE FERTILISER FOR ALL PLANTS, 
It is ready at once for use, and supplies the necessary elements for producing to perfection 
FLOWERS AND FOLIAGE, FRUIT AND VEGETABLES. 
The Amateurs who have tried it unite with experienced Gardeners in recognising its valuable pro es. 


Perfectly Clean, Dry, Inoffensive, and Unfailing. It is equally adapted for Flowers, Fruit, and 
Garden, or for the Conservatory, or plants growninaroom. Clea 


egetables, for the 
n and concentrated, a lady can easily apply it. ‘‘ THE 


SOIL ENRICHER” if kept dry is unaffected by time or climate, it is both economical and ready at once for use. It may 


be used either dry or for liquid manure. 


NoNE IS GENUINE WITHOUT THE NAME OF THE SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


MAILLARD & STRAWSON, Chemical Manure Works, Newbury, Berkshire, 
IM 7 LB. BACS SUFFICIENT TO FERTILISE 100 SQUARE YARDS, 2s. EACH: TESTIMONIALS ON APPLICATION: 


Country Agencies can be obtained where unrepresented. 





W. C. BENNETT’S SONGS. 


SONGS BY A SONG-WRITER. 


New Library Edition, crown 8vo, illustrated, cloth,6s. 

** A tender and refined feeling colours almost every poem, 
The author possesses undoubted lyrical pewer.”—Atheneum. 

“To beautify and elevate the events and emotions of 
ordinary life through the transfiguration of poetry is, we 
think, essentially Mr. Bennett’s vocation.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The inspiration once taken is carried through with 
native vigour; however prolonged the effort, the singer 
never falters in mid flight. There is verve and vitality in 
them all,”—TZhe Graphic. 

“His sensibility, imagination, and right use of words 
— to his verses the ring of true songs.”—British Quarterly 

wien, 

** He is a song-writer of no common order.”—Guardian. 

“A little more accuracy and finish, and Mr. Bennett 
might rank as the Béranger of England. He is a genuine 
poet.’ —Leader, 

‘*When Mr. Bennett writes in his own simple natural 


Cc. KEGAN PAUL & Co.,, 


way, we have no song-writer who can be compared with 
him.”—Illustrated Times. 

‘* When he utters some simple form of feeling, how 
natural, how happy he is, how direct, clear, and graceful,” 
—Nonconformist, 


SONGS FOR SAILORS. 
Cloth gilt, illustrated, 3s. 6d.; paper wrapper, 1s. 
Morning Post—‘‘ Spirited, melodious, and vigoronsly 


graphic.” 
Daily News—“ Very spirited.” 
Pall Mall Gazette—“ ly admirable.”’ 


Illustrated London News—** Right well done.” .” 

Morning Advertiser—“ Sure of a wide popularity.” 

Echo—** Such songs as sailors most enjoy.” 

Examiner—‘Full of incident and strongly expressed 
sentiment.” 

Graphic—“ We may fairly say that Dr. Bennett has taken 
up the mantle of Dibdin.” 


PATERNOSTER SQUARE. 
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ESTABLISHED 


MUSTARD 


THE MOST PERFECT ARATED NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE 


Non-Alcoholic, & For Balls. 
Sparkling. - ea P For Picnics. 
Delicious. For Dinners. 
Exhilarating. 1h an For Suppers. 
Grateful. 


A ll times, 
a (SWEET OR DRY), _ Registered. pty be 
— CONTAINING HYPOPHOSPHITES. — 

Taken with meals stimulates the appetite and assists Digestion. Contains in the most assimilable forms those Hyfophosphites which are so 
valuable for their invigorating tontc an restorative properties combined with Iron. Write to any of our Agents for Descriptive Pamphlet, which 
will be sent post-free, and which contains a few males Testimonials from leading medical men, and others. : 

The only Priee Medal given to Aérated Beverages at International Food Exhibition was awarded to Vin-Santé. 


MANUFACTURED BY THE VIN-SANTE AND NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERACE COMPANY, LIMITED, LIVERPOOL. 


Sold Retail in Champagne quarts at 10s. 6d. per dozen. Champagne pints 6s. Gl, dozen, by Grecers, Druggists, Wine Merchants, &c., “— 
pherr. Sole Wholesale Agents—EVANS, SONS, & CO., Liverpool, London Depot—6o, Bartholomew Close, E.C., and CROSSE & BLACKWELL, 
ondon. 


MONTSERRAT PURE LIME-FRUIT CORDIALS. 


Lime-Fruit Juice, Limetta, or Pure Lime-Juice Cordial, also Aromatic, Clove, Jargonelle, Peppermint, Pineapple, Quinine, Raspberry, Sarsaparilla. 
Retail of Grocers, Chemists, Wine Merchants. &c., everywhere. Beverages for all seasons, for all Classes, and at all times. 
Sole Consignees—EVANS, SONS, & CO., Liverpool; London Depot: 60, Bartholomew Close, E.C.; H. SUGDEN, EVANS, & CO., Montreal, 
Canada. Special Wholesale Agents—CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London. 


KEATINC’S INSECT POWDER 


THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
Cy B of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
~ smallest animal or bird. It is strongly recommended to 
S Proprietors or Horets, &c., as being clean in its applica- 
tion, and securing complete extermination of pests to sleep= 

a ing apartments. serves Furs and Woollens from Moth, 
fs Mi OT H S Sold in Tins, 6d., Is., & 2s.6d. each 


REDUCED PRICES, 


INCREASED QUANTITY 
BEETLES IMPROVED TINS, 


The “GEORGE ELIOT” Collars and Cutis. 


“These come just at the very 
time we are wanting something 


TH 
NATIONAL 


CONDIMENT. 












































) more novel than plain Linen 

ww _ Collars and Cuffs for our morn- 

pe ON . y ing dresses.”—Sce Weldon’s Journal 
GY NX ae oa for June. 


J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY, 


AND DRAPERS EVERYWHERE 
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JACK DOYLE’S DAUGHTER. 


BY R. E. FRANCILLON. 


PART II, PHQBE’S FATHERS. 
CHAPTER I, STANISLAS ADRIANSKI. 
THADDEUS of Warsaw, Lara, and all 

their kith and kin? Why, they were 
nothing at all to Him. He was Romance 
jj in person. To begin with, he was a 
it foreigner. He was black-haired and black- 
‘| browed, and he wore his hair long and his 
brows in a tragic frown. The drooping 
moustachios that hid his mouth—possibly 
to the advantage of the latter—were in 
j} themselves a glory. It was hard to decide 
whether the man owned the moustachios 
or the moustachios the man. True, clean- 
liness was neither his forte nor his foible. 
But interesting and romantic foreigners are 
privileged from the trouble and expense of 
soap ; if one washes too much, one might 
as well be something in the City—a bull or 
a bear. ' 

Not from the City, or from anywhere 
near it, came Stanislas Adrianski. He 
was a Pole. What Ireland is to England, 
such was he to the world. His nationality 
meant a great deal; but he was something 
more even than a common Pole. In war 
he had waved the sword, in peace he struck 
the lyre. He was a hero, who taught the 
piano at three shillings and sixpence an 
hour; but he was a hero, an exiled hero, 
> all the same. With sallow face, pathetic 
black eyes, and long black hair, with an 
| aroma of lost battles and of the’ pathos of 
patriotic exile about him, no wonder that 
he touched a chord in the heart of Phoebe 
Burden that had thrilled to no meaner, 
| shorter, or cleaner fingers since she had 
reached the age when such chords are to 
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be thrilled. When he spoke English— ¥ 
surprisingly well considering his foreigner- 
ship—in his heroically melancholy way, ! 
she felt a tenderness of accent that seemed 
to say: “You understand me. If my 
country did not hold my whole heart, a 
considerable part of it would be yours.” 
She was only a sort of daughter to a 
lawyer’s copying-clerk, an elderly widower, 
always with the wolf at the door; but she 
had a soul above circumstance, and Stanislas 
Adrianski had come nearest to its ideal. 
Everybody else was so common and so 
tame. There were her brothers, as she } 
called them. She liked them well enough, 
but they were rough and common; even { 
that queer lad Phil, who liked books a 
great deal more than she, so long as they 
had no poetry in them—a form of litera- 
ture at which he turned up his nose. 
Stanislas’s nose was aquiline, incapable of f 
turning up at anything, serious, grave, | 
and expressive of power. Phil had been 
known to turn up his even at Stanislas, -: 
which made Pheebe feel how easy it is for 
the owl to scorn the eagle. The eagle is 
above scorn. There were her neighbours, { 
too; but they were nobodies, one and all. 
Pheebe was not one of those girls, if 
such there be, who take no interest in the 
natural history of young men. But she } 
was one of those who rise from the study 
with an incurious wonder as to what makes 
it attractive to other girls. She was “ fond 
of poetry,” as a certain immature phase of 
mind used to be described by simple 
people; she also believed in it; and it 
was a standing marvel to her how and 
whence poets obtained their heroes, until 
one memorable evening she saw Stanislas 
Adrianski walking up and down the next- 





door back garden. The snub-nosed, pimply 
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pert, vulgar,-ignorant and silly race of 
young men turned out to have a reason for 
its existence after all. They were the 
waste of the raw material, the unsuccessful 
experiments out of which, once in a 
generation, Nature turns out a Stanislas 
Adrianski. 

Pheebe had always spent a good deal of her 
time in that back garden. It was her nearest 
available approach to the picturesque and 
the beautiful, for the parks and the grand 
shops were not for every day. Not much 
fancy is needed to turn a dead bay-tree into 
a forest, a fence of broken oyster-shells 
into the rocks that line the edge of their 
native ocean, and to see distant blue or 
snowy hills swelling in the lines on which 
Mrs. Goodge, three doors off, used to hang 
her linen to dry. As for animal life, there 
were more cats behind that row of houses 
than in any other quarter of the globe, 
while, except on hot Sunday evenings, 
there were no young men at all. It was 
no doubt a kindred, sympathetic likeness 
in tastes and fancies that led this excep- 
tional young man to meditate in solitude 
among the cats, the clothes’ lines, and the 
oyster-shells. 

We do not yet know much of Phebe 
Burden. For that matter, she did not 
know much about herself—even a little 
less, if possible, than we all know about 
ourselves. But it is clear that a girl who 
knows how to conjure with oyster-shells is 
not likely to come across a stranger like 
this without feeling a touch of natural 
curiosity. She was not nineteen, so far as 
anybody could tell; and she found even 
less trouble in setting up nine romances in 
nine minutes than in bowling them down 
afterwards ; though she found no particular 
trouble in that either. It did not strike 
her that there was any difference between 
inventing a non-existent hero and giving 
the hero’s réle to a real young man on the 
other side of one’s own garden-wall, and 
that wall a low one. 

“Suppose,” thought she, after her neigh- 
bour, without having seemed to see her, 
had gone indoors ; ‘suppose—let me see, 
what would be the nicest thing to suppose? 
Suppose I were some day all by myself in 
the garden—no; suppose I were looking 
out of the front window, when a party of 
soldiers, foreign soldiers they must be, of 
course, came marching along the street, led 
by aspy. I should know him by his face 
to be a spy. They would knock next 
door, and the officer and the spy would go 
in. I should wonder what was happening, 





when, all on a sudden, I should feel my 
wrist grasped tightly, and, before I could 
ery out, I should hear an agonised whisper 
of ‘Save me, my enemies have discovered 
me!’ What should I do? He would 
have seen the soldiers and run up on to the 
roof and come down into ours by the 
chimney. No; that would make him look 
like a sweep ; he should have, at the risk of 
his life, dropped from the edge of the roof 
to our top window-sill, and scrambled in 
that way. I should look round, thinking 
what I should do, when the soldiers would 
come thundering at ourdoor. ‘ Search the 
house,’ I should hear Phil saying. ‘ You'll 
find nobody here.’ ‘Ah! but we saw him 
swing himself in through the top window,’ 
the spy would answer, and then I should 
hear them coming, tramp, tramp, up the 
stairs. ‘There!’ I should exciaim, pointing 
to the cupbeard under the stairs. In he 
would go, and I should lean against the 
door, covering the keyhole and handle, so 
that the soldiers would never guess there 
was a door at all. The spy would ask me 
to stand forward, but I should crush him 
with a look of scorn. The soldiers would 
go, and then I should have to keep him in 
the house without letting anybody know. 
I should have to pretend to lose the key of 
the cupboard, and when the man came to 
fit a new one, I—I—I have it! I shall 
hamper another lock, and tell him that’s 
the one he was sent for to mend. I shall 
feed the hunted hero by holding a jag of 
milk to the keyhole, so that he can suck 
it through with a straw, and I shall prevent 
running up the milk billany higher by going 
without milk in my tea. Oh! all sorts of 
things will happen. But one day I shall 
hear no answer when I speak to him. A 
horrible thought will come to me that he 
is dead. I shall break open the door, and 
find him—gone! How, I shall never 
know, but some day, twenty years after- 
wards, or thirty perhaps, when I had 
forgotten all about the whole thing, a 
courier would gallop up the street and pull 
up his horse just in front of our door. How 
all the street would stare! He would ask 
for Phoebe Burden. I shall come upstairs, 
yes, in my very worst gown. And then 
he will say, before them all: ‘Thanks to 
you, His Royal Majesty the King of Spain’ 
—yes, he does look like a Spaniard— 
‘His Royal Majesty the King of Spain, 
while exiled from his throne, escaped from 
his enemies and recovered his crown. I 
am sent to ask you to be his queen.’ And 
then the courier will turn out to be the king 
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himself, too impatient to wait for ananswer ; 
and I shall say : ‘ Well, time must show, 
but I should like to be a queen.’ ” 

There was not much harm in romances 
which might be as reasonably hung upon 
the dead bay-tree as upon a stray young 
foreigner in a poor suburban lodging. 
There was no reason for suspecting him 
to be so much as a king’s fourth cousin ; 
nor was Phoebe quite such a goose as to 
take herself in the least seriously, except 
in the matter of wishing to be a queen. 
But then it was not upon the dead bay- 
tree that this particular romance had been 
hung; and it was with a touch of new 
self-consciousness that she next went out 
into the garden. 

Of course we all know that no girl ought 
ever to feel the slightest interest in any 
strange young man, to whom she has never 
spoken and whom she has only once seen. 
Of course we know that, in good society, 
such things are never known to happen— 
that not even schoolgirls throw the most 
passing thought upon such things. But, 
alas! Phoebe was not in good society; she 
was not even a well-brought-up girl, and 
she had never seen a man quite like 
Stanislas Adrianski before. 

On the other hand, no thought of his 
speaking to her ever entered her brain, 
except under purely imaginary and im- 
possible conditions. She wanted a live 
hero for her own personal poems, and here 
was one, almost as good as if she had had 
him made to order. 

That was the beginning, and that looked 
very likely to be the end, and that would 
have been the end, had not the interesting 
stranger continued to live next door. She 
did not make any attempt to find out his 
name or calling, though that might easily 
have been done. Perhaps she did not 
like to face the chances that his name 
might turn out to be plain John Jones, 
and that his calling might prove less 
interesting than that of exiled majesty. 

How their first acquaintance came about 
she hardly knew. Maybe it is next to im- 
possible for a pretty girl and a fascinating 
young foreigner to keep a very low garden- 
wall for ever between them. He never 
seemed to have anything to do all day but 
lounge about in company with a cigarette. 
She was nearly all day at home alone. 

A first “Good morning, miss,” in such a 
case, is a stone set rolling down a steep 
hill, gathering force and swiftness out of 
all proportion to the first impulse that 
made it go. 











Before long she had learned a story that 
set her whole heart glowing. There was 
romance in every syllable of such a name 
as Stanislas Adrianskii He was not a 
king. But he had a right to call himself 
count, if he condescended to such vanity, 
and he was better even than an exiled 
emperor; a banished patriot, who had 
fought and lost for Poland. Of his un- 
happy country he never spoke but with 
tears in his eyes: of Russia, never without 
a heat that woke an answering warmth in 
Pheebe. It was something to talk with a 
man who had a Czar for an enemy. How 
he lived, considering that his estates were 
confiscated and that he had no ostensible 
calling, she did not learn. Perhaps it was 
by conspiracy. It did not hurt him in her 
esteem that her rough-tongued and would- 
be witty brothers, who had seen him about, 
called him by all sorts of contemptuous 
nicknames. He was above them ; and it 
was natural that, as British youths, they 
should throw stones at whatever they 
could not understand. Their tone added 
a dangerous touch of piquancy to a re- 
lation that derived half its original zest 
from being apart from all common things. 

There was absolutely nothing to alarm 
her in the manner of the young man. In 
point of courtesy, according to her lights, 
it was everything that could be desired. 
He was evidently a count, as well as a 
patriot, to the backbone. Sometimes she 
thought that a touch of sentiment would 
be a not unwelcome addition to his pa- 
triotic tirades. But she never fished for it, 
and did not think the worse of a patriot 
for being above such trifles. He flattered 
her more by talking of himself than either 
he or she could tell. But the stone had 
not yet done rolling. 


“ How it is strange,” said Stanislas, one 
fine autumn evening, while she was taking 
the air on one side of the wall and he on 
the other. “ How it is strange that I find 
you here!” 

“ Why?” asked Phoebe. “It is much 
too pleasant out of doors to stay in.” 

“That is not who I mean. I mean, 
you are as a Princess in a history ; you are 
not of yours, no more as I am of England. 
That is strange to me. I see your father : 
you are not like him. I see your brothers : 
you are not like them. You are like your- 
self alone.” 

“Yes—I suppose I am like myself, a 
little.” She coloured slightly at the new 
excitement of having herself made the 
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subject of talk instead of Poland ; and she 
did not feel inclined to let the topic go. 
“But it would be strange if you knew 
whether I am like my father and my 
brothers——” 

“AmI blind? No. Isee them, and I 
see you. They are of the earth: you are 
of the sky.” 

Pheebe coloured a little more deeply ; it 
was the nearest approach to spoken senti- 
ment that he had ever made, and then the 
phrase was in itself beautiful poetry: a 
speech that she was proud to think had 
never been paid before to any girl. 

“T am not of the sky—you may be sure 
of that,” said she. “ But—if I were like 
father, or my brothers—that would be 
strange.” 

“Pardon. That is who I do not com- 
prehend.” 

‘“‘ Because — because I have no father, 
and no mother, and no brothers—because I 
never had any at all.” 

“Ah! You mean you are not one of 
those ?” 

“T—I’m afraid—I really don’t know 
who I am; not even my own name. I 
hope you, as Count, you know, won’t think 
very much the worse of me ; but it’s true. 
You won’t think it so very dreadful ?” 

“Dreadful? You mean terrible? No. 
But you interest me, more as tongue to 
say. I am glad you are not of those. I 
am gladIam right. I often say to myself: 
‘She is not of those.’ So—you know not 
which you are?” 

“No. I belong to a mystery. What it 
means I do not know.” 

“Confide in me. It can be I may tell. 
Mysteries? They are adorable. I love 
them; I like them very much indeed. 
Since Poland is slave, it is the air I breathe. 
A mystery—and of you!” 

“T do not know wholam..... But, 
when I think of it—if I let myself think 
of it, and I can’t help that, now and then 
—it makes me fancy thousands of things. 
. ... I have lived here all my life ; but 
I am not Mr. Nelson’s daughter, and my 
name is not Phebe Nelson, but Phebe 
Burden ; and that is all I know.” 

‘“‘ But they know ?” 

“They? Not my—brothers; and if 
Mr. Nelson knows, he does not tell.” 

“ And he brings you up—he keeps you ? 
He pays?” 

“Ah, that is another mystery! Four 
times a year there comes a letter from 
India with money—for me.” 











and leaned his arms upon the top of the 
wall. 

“ Money—from India—for you? Is it 
much, mademoiselle ?” 

“A great deal. It is——” 

‘‘ Hulloa! and what the devil,” exclaimed 
a strong quick voice from behind her 
shoulder, “what the devil are Miss Bur- 
den’s money matters to you? And what 
the deuce do you mean, Pheebe, by talking 
to fellows over the wall at this hour? 
Come in!” 

This rough interruption, to say the least 
of it, came from a big broad young fellow 
of not much over one-and-twenty, whose 
approach from the back door neither Phoebe 
nor Stanislas had perceived. He was not 
handsome, though by no means of the 
contemptible physique which Phebe 
Burden ascribed to young men at large. 
On the contrary, had he not been that Phil 
Nelson with whom, as with a real brother, 
she had grown up from her infancy, she 
might, perhaps, have regarded him with 
favourable distinction. As things were, 
she felt herself turn hot and cold with a 
sort of shamefaced anger, while Stanislas, 
in the coollest manner possible, lighted 
another cigarette and resumed his walk 
up and down. A hero of romance is not 
to be put out by a mere Philip Nelson. 

But to be accused of talking to fellows 
over a wall, when one is really giving one’s 
confidences to the sympathetic soul of a 
patriot, martyr, and hero, is like having 
one’s higher life suddenly degraded and 
vulgarised. Phoebe turned with a tempo- 
rary submission to Philip Nelson’s rough 
command ; but it was from a wish to save 
her hero from rough insult which might 
too sorely wound his sensitive soul— 
certainly not from any intention of 
submitting hereafter. 

“Phoebe,” said Philip more gently, “I 
am your brother, you know, and it’s my 
duty to look after you. What does this 
mean ?” 

She looked through the deepening twi- 
light across the wall, and saw the light at 
the point of the cigarette vanishing into 
the house to which the back garden over 
the wall belonged. 

“What does what mean?” she asked 
quickly. ‘‘ What do you mean by insulting 
a gentleman before me, and me before 
him ?” 

“T didn’t mean to listen, Phebe—I 
didn’t listen ; but I couldn’t help hearing. 
I’d come back to tell you of some good 
news for myself, thinking you might care 








Stanislas suddenly stopped in his walk, 
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—but never mind that now—and it wasn’t 
good to find you talking, like to an old 
friend, to that foreign cad next door. How 
long have you known him, Phebe? I’ve 


a right to know, and if I hav’n’t——” 
“You havn't,” said she; “and a 
count——” 
“A count! Every bagman’s a count, 


abroad. And I don’t believe that fellow’s 
even a bagman.” 

“T know him. He is a Polish patriot, 
if you know what that means. He is a 
hero, and I am proud r 

“Hero enough! He seemed to know, 
from the way he sneaked off without a 
word, that my toes felt uncommonly like 
kicking——-_ A Pole, is he?— and a 
patriot /—and a count ?—and a hero? Oh 
Pheebe, if this happens twice, a Pole, and 
a patriot, and a count, and a hero, and a 
cad, and a coward, will have to learn what 
a common English fist means. There— 
once for all—come in !” 

It may be thought that Philip Nelson 
spoke with more than a brother’s ill-temper, 
and if he thought that the way to make 
short work of Stanislas Adrianski, it is 
certain that he was a fool. 








IN THE SUNNY RHINELAND. 
IV. 

LET nobody say that the Germans are 
deficient in imagination. I may have said 
as much myself—at any rate, have thought 
it. From this moment I retract and 
renounce any such heresy. Not, indeed, 
at the sight of the long crowded table, 
with its flowers and fruits, its spotless 
napery, glittering silver, and many-coloured 
glass. All that is common to the civilised 
world. It is remembered in the bill. 
No, it is not till the soup and fish 
have passed away—it shows the innate 
medizvalism of the Teutonic mind that 
carp are held in esteem, and most fresh- 
water fish consumed as dainties, and all 
without the disguise of an elaborate 
cookery—it is not till the lighter articles 
of the menu make their appearance that 
one recognises the force and originality dis- 
played. A morsel of raw Westphalian ham 
is not out of place at any time, even in the 
middle of dinner, if the dread of trichinosis 
could be laid aside; but to accompany it 
with salted cucumbers, preserved cherries, 
and a slice of pickled herring raises a 
feeling of admiration for the intellect that 
designed such a mixture. Again, the 
appearance of something in the shape of 





what old-fashioned people call a “ trifle ”— 
something frothy and creamy, with little 
cakes stuck about it—coming long before 
the “roast,” strikes one as toothsome, but 
premature ; but the discovery of little crabs 
disporting in the cream justifies the per- 
tinency of the dish. It is a dish that may be 
both richand rare. The difficulty is to dis- 
pose of it genteelly, though it is no difficulty 
at all to my neighbour, the over-lieutenant 
Von Herzog—lI find his name out from 
the waiter subsequently—who extracts the 
vital juices of the crab from their shelly 
labyrinth with a dexterity worthy of the 
octopus, and that without a spot upon his 
snowy facings or resplendent gold-lace, 
while all the time he discourses softly with 
the pretty cousin on the other side, as 
softly, that is, as compatible with being 
heard at all, for a perfect Babel of voices 
accompanies the clatter of plates and knives 
and the tramp of the waiters as they march 
in, militarywise, in double file, with fresh 
dishes. The Germans are not a talkative 
race. They acknowledge the virtues of 
the golden silence, beloved of those 
who would have none speak but them- 
selves. But the sight of dinner seems 
to open the hearts and unlock the 
voices of all. Even the strident tones of 
the Americans are lost in the general 
clamour. The bright eyes of the poet 
twinkle as he gazes keenly around, but 
he does not venture upon a remark ; only 
the girls sometimes look appealingly to 
their brother as some unknown dish is 
presented to them. 

“‘ Look here !” cries that youth in answer 
to one of these enquiring glances, “ this 
is the regular Yewropian banquet, girls, 
and you've got to get through with it.” 

And they did get through it bravely. 
Much better than an English family oppo- 
site, who shared the fate of Tantalus, or of 
Governor Sancho, and found in all the 
array of dishes nothing that fate allowed 
them to eat. 

“Rich !” cried the head of the family 
over the soup. It was not very rich either, 
but owed a spurious appearance of gene- 
rosity to tapioca I fancy. He detected 
“butter” in some other dish; a third was 
rejected as “ greasy ;” a fourth as “ acid.” 

The family dined apparently upon bread 
and potatoes and a bottle or so of dry 
champagne. The host himself, touched by 
his guest’s liberality on the subject of wine, 
came to see what was the matter. 

“ You not find ze dinner goot !” he cries. 

“‘ Excellent !” replies our friend. 
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We knew him as Mr. Mumm after- 
wards, thanks to our Amy’s charming 
vein in the way of sobriquets, not on 
account of his reserve, for he was rather 
talkative and affable, but from his always 
calling for Mumm’s champagne. 

‘Excellent, indeed !” he repeats. ‘“ Sehr 
gut; trés-bon. Too good. Rich! Reich! 
Hey?’ 

The host is puzzled, and retires with a 
pensive expression on his face. 

And here is John come to fetch me for 
our trip to the Zoological Gardens. The 
banquet has lasted longer than we thought ; 
but when one is busy time flies. - It it half- 
past two, but I am not going to forego the 
final stage of these protracted festivities— 
the expression is the poet’s, not mine—not 
for all the Johnians. And I am rewarded 
for my perseverance. Goose and jam with 
salad! There is something to open the 
eyes of Lucullus. And the mixture is 
decidedly good—it is raspberry jam, and 
next time I eat my Michaelmas goose, and 
cook, as usual, forgets the apples for the 
sauce, I shall send out for a pot of rasp- 
berry jam, and be independent. And yet 
they say the Germans have no invention ! 
Madame Reimer affirms that strongly as 
we walk down to the steamboat-pier by 
the bridge of boats. 

“Invention!” she cries. Where shall 
we find it among you Germans? You adopt 
everything from us,” meaning the French. 
‘‘ Your Goethe is but a Gothic Rousseau, 
and——” 

How far Madame Reimer would have 
gone in her heresies it is impossible to say, 
for at that moment we arrived at the pay- 
place for the bridge of boats, and conver- 
sation was interrupted by the search for 
coins. A small steamer was waiting at the 
pier, and soon put off well crowded with 
passengers. For some time the clouds 
had been threatening, and now they 
gathered in about us: there was a flash, a 
roar of thunder, and, as at a given signal, 
the rain poured down in torrents. We lost 
sight of the river banks, a lurid twilight 
came over the scene, rain descended in 
broad continuous sheets, the river frothing 
up to meet it. We huddled together under 
the soundest portions of the awning ; but 
that was soon soaked, and a general drench- 
ing was imminent. 

“ Just now,” said John, looking at 
his watch, “had my wishes been regarded, 
we should have been comfortably seated 
in church.” 

There was no disputing the stubborn 





logic of facts ; even John’s wife looked at 
me reproachfully as a false prophet, a kind 
of blind guide. When, ail of a sudden, the 
rain ceased ; the clouds rolled away like a 
curtain that is drawn, and the sun shone 
out on the broad river, the green glistening 
banks, the white towers and slated roofs 
of the city, and then the steamer touched 
the pier and we disembarked. 

It is fresh and pleasant here with green 
hedges, and roads well drenched with rain. 
No need to ask the way, everybody is 
streaming towards the gardens. Only, 
before reaching the gates, the eye is at- 
tracted by a building, over which waves 
the national flag, with the inscription 
** Panopticum.” 

At once Mrs. John declares for seeing 
the “Panopticum.” The very vagueness 
of the title increases her curiosity. It may 
mean anything from a camera obscura to a 
natural history museum. Perhaps a little 
disappointment is felt when the “ Panop- 
ticum” proves to be simply waxworks. But, 
as far as waxworks go, these are rather 
pleasing—the figures are well grouped, and 
where mechanism is introduced it is with 
good effect, as in the “Forty Thieves,” 
where the thirty-ninth thief is looking out of 
the thirty-ninth jar; the rest are not shown, 
but the number written on the jar suggests 
expressively the unseen. The ferocious 
thief, as he slowly raises his head and looks 
out of the jar, inspires the same horror in 
the mind of the spectator as is felt by the 
panic-stzicken Morgiana herself. And there 
is old Frederick the Great, with his shrewd 
crusty air, talking to Voltaire, who is 
taking snuff, and looks all finesse and 
caustic intellect. Madame Reimer is de- 
lighted with this group. ‘Ah, here we 
have the origin of German civilisation— 
such as it is!” she cries, and we leave her 
admiring while we pass on, John’s wife 
and I, to the next. And this is capital too. 
“The King of Prussia after the Schlacht 
at Gravelotte.” It is a fine word that 
“ Schlacht,” by-the-way, and suggests pitch- 
ing in, and blood and slaughter generally, 
in a fine expressive manner. Well, the 
King sits resting on a hastily-improvised 
seat, one end of which rests on a dead 
French artillery-horse that seems well out 
of his misery, the King a little tired and 
feeling the weight of his years, while Von 
Moltke, with cold luminous face, explains 
the events of the day, and shows the 
results attained. Bismarck, in his white 
cavalry cap, leans on his sword and listens 
with stern attention. Other officers are 
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grouped about, and the whole scene is lit 
up by the lurid glare of a burning village. 

‘* But, my dear fellow,” cried Mrs. John, 
squeezing my arm in her excitement, “ we 
mustn’t let Madame Reimer see this. Come 
away, do.” 

“But why should she not see it?” I 
argue callously; ‘the facts of history are 
not to be suppressed for Madame Reimer or 
anybody else. If she isso sensitive, why does 
she come into the German land at all ?” 

‘*Tf you will come and sit down opposite 
this charming family group——Stop, it is a 
horrid thing, a man presented with twins. 
Come away, sir, and let us sit here by the 
Pope, he looks so nice and thin and cool.” 

And when we had sat down, Mrs. John 
began to explain how it was, with all her 
prejudices against the Germans, Madame 
Reimer had agreed to accompany her friend 
into their country. Her father, a cavalry 
officer, had been wounded and taken 
prisoner in one of the earlier battles of the 
Franco-German War, had lingered some 
time a captive, and died before the con- 
clusion of peace. And it had been a 
promise to her mother, now dead, that she 
would visit the scene of her father’s last 
hours and place a wreath upon his 
grave. ‘‘It sounds very sentimental, 
doesn’t it?” cried Mrs. John; “I’m sure, 
although I loved poor papa very much, 
I never think of visiting his grave. But 
then, poor thing, she married unhappily, 
and has suffered a great deal. She is quite 
poor too now, but she has saved up money 
for this journey, only I don’t mean John 
to let her pay a penny.” 

“And was the cause of suffering re- 
moved?” I ventured to ask; “in other 
words, was Madame Reimer a widow?” 

“That is the worst of it, poor thing,” 
whispered my companion. “She does not 
know. He was a spendthrift speculator 
who dissipated everything, and then ran 
off to South America, and nothing has been 
heard of him for years.” 

And then Madame Reimer herself ap- 
peared on the scene. 

“ My ear is burning,” she cried; “I am 
sure somebody is talking about me. Is 
there anything more to see?” 

Well, there is the Schreckens Kammer 
upstairs, the chamber of horrors—expressive 
word again that Schrecken—with all the 
usual murderers, a large proportion English ; 
and a final tableau of a woman devoured 
by rats; a sight of which, the proprietor 
kindly notifies, he does not recommend to 
the weak-nerved. 





“Oh let us leave this place,” cried 
Madame Reimer; “ the air of it stifles me !” 

And indeed we all agreed that wax 
figures were eerie kind of things, that 
inspired a feeling of repugnance apart even 
from horrible associations. 

Yes, it is decidedly a relief to get among 
the green trees again and among faces that 
are healthily coloured. The gardens are not 
the only attraction. Here isa big restaurant, 
announcing a concert on a grand scale; 
smaller ones, that can yet boast of horns 
and drums, and a generally brassy feeling 
in the air—a feeling which gathers strength 
as we proceed, and culminates at the gates 
of the Zoological Gardens, where the 
band of the 40th Royal Infantry is 
vigorously attacking the “King Wine” 
March. Happy land, where, instead of 
shutting up everything on Sunday, they 
let you go everywhere half-price! It 
is a pleasant garden, though evidently a 
young one. The trees have not yet 
attained to any size, but they everywhere 
afford a pleasant shade; at the present 
moment, indeed, they afford an anything 
but grateful drip, and the paths are rather 
sloppy, while all the seats are glistening 
with raindrops, and we are driven to the 
huge Restauration, where there is a paved 
terrace partly covered with glass, and 
thickly studded with chairs and tables. 
Here, under shelter, the tables are occupied 
by family parties, placidly sipping coffee 
and listening to the music. The rain 
has kept people away, but, as the after- 
noon advances and sunshine definitely 
gains the supremacy, the crowd thickens 
and the outlying chairs are filled up. The 
garrison contributes a fair quota, infantry 
officers chiefly; the cavalry, I fancy, are 
almost too superb for this homely kind of 
amusement; and great is the consumption 
of beer by these honest thirsty souls. A 
thin film of tobacco smoke hangs over the 
scene, forming a kind of frame through 
which you see the dripping trees touched 
here and there with sunlight, with strange 
beasts stretching their necks and looking 
out of their compounds wonderingly. Poor 
beasts ! nobody seems to trouble to look at 
them, camels or dromedaries, or whatever 
they may be; while the band thunders forth, 
over the varying crowd—a sombre crowd, 
for even the ladies most delight in sad- 
coloured garments, but just tinged with 
crimson and gold by the presence of the men 
of war—that sips, and drinks, and smokes, 
and talks a little and listens a good deal, 
while the waiters, in resplendent  shirt- 
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fronts and irreproachable dress suits, wave 
their white napkins and glide in and out 
like ministering spirits. “Too gay for 
Sunday,” cries John. “But a little triste,” 
sighs Madame Reimer. 

In the end we go back to Cologne by 
tramway, through a flat fertile country out 
of which the city and its towers rise in a 
clump, like the towns in the big German 
toy-boxes. All is calm and still; we pick 
up a passenger here and there among the 
little clumps of houses, but the bulk of 
mankind has no thought of coming home 
just yet. They are patient and long-suffer- 
ing even in their amusements, these Ger- 
mans, Madame Reimer remarks. And, 
presently, we are among the fortifications, 
with grassy embrasures looking enquiringly 
upon us ; and clanking upon drawbridges 
over moats with green banks and dark 
glassy waters, touched here and there with 
the evening glow; then winding between 
loopholed walls, all in stillness and silence, 
till we pass under the frowning portals of 
a grim medieval gateway, and then, all of 
a sudden, into a busy street with lamps 
alight, and people swarming up and 
down. All this gives one an idea of 
the peace and security once felt by those 
who lived in a walled town, a feeling 
sadly out of place in these days of big guns 
and far-reaching shells, when a peaceful 
citizen may well pray, above all things, to 
be delivered from strong walls and heavily- 
armed forts, and to be left to the sole 
security of his own front door and latch- 
key. 

To-night we hold a council of war in 
John’s rooms, and there is a general 
feeling of renewed animation at the de- 
cision that we move on to-morrow morning. 
We have enjoyed our stay, indeed, in 
Cologne, but we have had an uneasy con- 
sciousness of loitering on the way. And 
John’s wife declares with fervour that 
henceforth she also means to travel en 
garcon in a feminine sense, that is, and has 
no mind to be shut up as if she werea 
sultana. 

John takes all this very philosophically ; 
for his own part he only stipulates that 
there shall be no confounded steam-whistle 
on board the steamer ; otherwise he will 
assuredly travel by rail. The sound of 
that excruciating war-whoop, and what is 
worse, the constant apprehension of hearing 
it, would embitter the most dovelike spirit. 

On this point, however, satisfactory 
evidence is forthcoming from the hotel 
waiter. 





Those Dutch boats indeed, with a touch 
of national jealousy, are very noisy, un- 
couth kind of craft, but our own German 
Rhine boats are of a far more refined and 
cultivated order. If they whistle at all, it 
is with a gentle coo like that of a sucking 
dove ; but, in a general way, they ring a 
mellifluous bell that is attuned—in fact 
attuned to correspond with the scenery, as 
the poet would say. 

All that is satisfactory, as it is to find 
that a boat starts at ten next morning—not 
an express boat, we are not going to do 
the Rhine au grand galop—and that we 
shall have time once more to look around 
this ancient and poetic city. 

That night, while taking my final cigar 
in the café, I meet with Mr. Mumm, who is 
delighted to have someone to talk to. He 
knows this country well, having been here 
in the early railway days, when his firm had 
a contract for machinery for the new lines. 
His impression is that in those days the 
cookery was better, not so “rich.” For 
one thing, he was not so rich himself; 
perhaps that had something to do with it. 
But he was looking at their bill of fare just 
now, their “speizen carte” as they called it ; 
he should call it a pizen card, for his own 
part—everything so rich. 

They were on their way to Kreuzenach, 
for the saline baths which had been 
recommended for his wife, by easy 
stages up the Rhine as far as Bingen. 
And once at Kreuzenach, they would have 
a furnished villa and their own cook—a 
thorough English cook, who could only 
roast and boil, in the plainest manner, the 
standard joints of old England. 

*‘ And these agree with you?” I asked. 

“Not at all,” replied Mumm, shaking 
his head gloomily. “Nothing agrees with 
us. We are all martyrs, a family of 
martyrs.” 

And then I broached to him a plan of 
my own adapted for weak digestions, which 
is simply to eat everything you come across, 
the more indigestible the better, as long as 
there is variety : plenty of things to fight 
against each other, and leave the owner of 
the digestive organs in peace. 

“That is a grand idea of yours!” cried 
Mumm, shaking me warmly by the hand 
as I finished my disquisition ; “ for the sake 
of suffering humanity you ought to make 
it widely known ; but, for my own part— 
no, I have not the courage.” 

It is some compensation, perhaps, for 
being in a garrison town; or is it only an 
aggravation of the evil, that the stir of life 
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begins early in the morning, and people 
are turned out of bed betimes almost in 
spite of themselves? 

You soon get used to the multitudinous 
bells ; indeed, their chime has a soothing 
effect ; but the shrill trumpets and resonant 
drums are not to be denied. And then 
the tramp of many feet marching as one 
man—a heavy-footed man he must be—each 
of whose steps shakes the solid earth. 

Curiosity banishes sleep ; it is a whole 
battalion marching out for morning exercise. 
Seen from the height of my window, it 
looks like a huge caterpillar crawling briskly 
over the ground: dark resplendent back 
in blue and crimson and _ glittering 
gold; the grey linen trousers of the men 
answer admirably for the insect’s pearly 
stomach ; and the myriad black feet that 
carry on the sinuous mass in such curious- 
looking fashion are the very moral of 
caterpillar feet. 

For my own part, I should be very glad 
of a dozen or so of pairs of feet attached 
along the length of my frame, so that I 
could crawl over these rough paving-stones 
with less shock to the system. 

I pick my way gingerly across the 
cathedral square towards John’s hotel. 
No one about yet of course. 

Stay, here is Madame Reimer, wrapped 
in a loose dust wrapper, who is going to 
make her morning prayer at the cathedral. 

And so we creep up along the shaded 
side and in at the great western portal. 

What a contrast with the gloom of the 
other night! The choir is ablaze with 
richly variegated light. The heights above 
are filled with vague sunshine, the organ 
pealing forth some triumphant harmony. 
It seems the very mercy-seat of heaven, 
this great Christian temple in its symmetry 
and calm repose, lit up with the joyous 
hues of morning. 

“Have you forgiven them?” I ask of 
Madame Reimer as we leave the church 
together. 

She gives me a quick flash in the way of 
a glance, as much as to say, “Is not that 
question a trifle impertinent?” But she 
replies next moment readily enough : 

“You mean our enemies, I suppose ; my 
own perhaps, those who have injured 
me? Yes, I shall have forgiven them 
when they have undone the harm they 
have wrought.” 

She drew her robe about her slight 
figure with an air that did not bode 
particularly well for those who had in- 
curred her resentment. But we were going 





to the post-office, and Madame Reimer had 
undertaken to be my guide. She knew 
the way perfectly—a turn here, a turn 
there ; nothing could be more simple. 

Simple as it was, we lost our way. It is 
an enchanted city this Cologne; there must 
be mocking sprites about that lead the feet 
of travellers astray. And yet it is pleasant 
in the streets. The boys on their way to 
school, loaded with books, one or two 
together, or in dignified isolation ; the girls 
in little bands, less harassed evidently in 
the way of lessons, and with leisure for 
calm scrutinising glances at the strangers. 
Then the maids are all outside their doors 
polishing brass-work and generally making 
their dwelling-houses beautiful. And see 
the stout, sturdy soldier-fellows; who laugh 
and nod so pleasantly at the milk-white 
maids! Here comes a battery of artillery, 
guns shining as if all the maids of Cologne 
had been rubbing at them since daylight, 
and the brass trappings that flash sunshine 
into the eyes, and the horses sleekest and 
most shiny of all. 

My poor, dear little Madame Reimer, it’s 
nouse clenching your fists and digging those 
ivory nails into those little pink palms! 
They are too big for you, these sturdy 
Teutons ; let them pass on with a benison. 

We come across all kinds of queer 
nooks in our wandering ; quaint cloisters, 
and quainter churches, where you feel that 
some early saint and martyr popping out 
of the darksome portals, perhaps with his 
head under his arm, would hardly be a 
startling apparition ; past a cool little nook 
where hoary stone coffins and rude curly- 
headed columns recall the days of the 
Merovings, and an almost fabulous Clovis 
or Chilperic; or we stumble against an 
old Roman tower, the Rémerthurm, one of 
the bulwarks once of the ancient Latin 
colony. Everywhere is there that continuity 
of the historical record which makes this 
old city so especially interesting. But 
nowhere do we meet with any bad smells. 
The morning air, fresh and fragrant, is 
fresh and fragrant still wherever we roam. 
Old travellers used to make mild little 
jokes about the bad smells of Cologne; 
but the groundwork of the little joke is 
cut away—the noisome streets have dis- 
appeared. New Cologne is slightly stiff 
and official-looking, with its big State banks 
and civil and military offices, but it is 
undeniably cleanly and inoffensive. 

We give in at last, the post-office still un- 
discovered ; sit down exhausted in the 
middle of a little platz, where there is a 
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stall where a girl sells mineral waters, and 
with a glass of seltzer, and a roll from a 
baker’s basket, we recruit exhausted nature. 
There is a funny circular building close by, 
about which people are hovering, reading 
notices and so on, and pacing up and down. 
Can that be the post-office? No, madame 
is sure it is not, but it is a point d’appui 
however. Circular building is soon recog- 
nised in Baedeker’s plan ; it is the courts 
of justice, and Glockengasse, the post- 
office street, can’t be far off. In fact, if 
we can only retain our presence of mind 
in executing two complicated turnings, 
there we shall be. The evolution is suc- 
cessfully accomplished, we stand in the 
courtyard of the battered-looking post- 
office, the yellow post-waggons driving in 
and out, the drivers with their round glazed 
hats like Mambrino’s helmet, each adorned 
with a prickly bush that represents per- 
haps a plume, and a bugle-horn slung 
about the shoulders, importing a dash of 
melodrama to thescene. There are letters 
for everybody as it happens. Madame 
Reimer has one which she slips into her 
pocket with a little sigh of satisfaction. 
I don’t know why I should interest myself 
in Madame Reimer’s correspondence, but 
certainly that satisfied sigh excites my 
curiosity ; and then she is so angelically 
amiable on the way home—an amiability 
that does not conciliate one somehow, 
putting it to the account of that unknown 
correspondent. Only, as we are passing 
down a narrow street, madame’s ami- 
ability receives a sudden check. There 
is a trottoir, about eighteen inches wide, 
the rest of the street is aggravated paving- 
stones. Well, on the narrow footway, 
comes clanking along the most superb 
specimen of a cavalry officer that eyes ever 
beheld, all green and gold and glittering 
steel, his head in the air, with a lofty far- 
away look in the steel-blue eyes; a fair- 
haired barbarian chief, terrible in war, no 
doubt, and even cranky in disposition in 
times of peace. 

“Let us avoid this man of war,” I cry, 
and we are on the farther side of the 
street before Madame Reimer knows what 
it is all about. 

“T thought you English were pugna- 
cious ?” she said scornfully, when she saw 
the reason of the manceuvre. 

But his highness the count is no 
better pleased either; he seems to detect 
a touch of sarcasm in the wide berth we 
have given him. The eye of steely blue is 
clouded with anger, his fair face is flushed, 





bringing out a terrible scar that stretches 
from brow to chin—a shrewd sabre-cut 
that must have brought that proud head 
to the dust. And yet to that face the 
scar was more an ornament than a dis- 
figurement. Happily, a man can’t well 
quarrel with you for getting out of his 
way, and the haughty warrior passed on, 
jingling his spurs furiously. 

“That was a brave sabre-cut,” said 
Madame Reimer with a sigh. 

She was reconciled to me, finding that 
the warrior-chief was really annoyed at 
our behaviour. 

* And now,” said Madame Reimer, as 
we neared the gate of the hotel, “what 
am I to say tomy/dear Amy? How shall I 
tell her that we have been wandering 
about seeing everything in Cologne, and 
without her ?” 

“But she is not such a tyrant as all 
that !” 

“ Ah, my friend, you don’t comprehend. 
She has a heart of gold, that dear Amy. 
At school she was my protector, for though 
I am the elder, she was strong and bold, 
and I, weak and frail as you see; but 
jealous to a degree. If I spoke to a 
schoolfellow affectionately, gloom and tears 
from mademoiselle. If I had not been 
necessary to her—I always wrote her 
themes; poor Amy was always a sad dunce 
—we should have quarrelled irrevocably. 
But leave it all to me.” 

Madame Reimer dismissed me at the 
gate of the hotel, and I hurried back to 
breakfast, for there was no time to be 
lost. 

These German hotel-keepers thoroughly 
understand the art of book-keeping. You 
call for your bill, and, presto! it is at your 
side, added up and complete, and you are 
clever if you can pick a hole in it. Well, 
the bill was reasonable enough, except for 
one item, a flask of cognac. “My good man, 
I have had no flask of cognac,” I exclaim 
indignantly. The master turns to the 
books; the books express a flask of 
cognac ; hence the cognac must be paid 
for. ‘Monsieur will remember, perhaps,” 
insinuates the waiter, “it is no doubt the 
flask of cognac he had upstairs in his room.” 
I hear a suppressed giggle behind me. 
John and his party have just arrived to 
call for me on the way to the boat. ‘ The 
wretched man,” whispers Mrs. John audibly, 
“he lies in bed and drinks brandy!” Other 
English people at breakfast look at me 
critically, Mr. Mumm among the rest, 
with whom I have passed as a most ab- 
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stemious man. My character is gone, and 
there is no help for it. I know very well 
how it happened. I took brandy and 
seltzer one night at dinner, and they 
placed a flask of cognac before me, from 
which I took one little glass. The rest, no 
doubt, went to moisten the throats of 
thirsty waiters. Very well, let them take 
it as a trink-geld from me; they will get 
no other. I am on the right side there. 
The waiters recognise the fact ; there is a 
consultation ; the obnoxious item is struck 
out. But is my character re-established ? 
Not a bit of it; my companions never cease 
to twit me with my “ sleeping potions,” and 
Mumm, when I next meet him, treats me to 
a warning history—kindly meant, no doubt 
—of men he has known, excellent fellows, 
and full of capacity, who have succumbed 
to the use of ardent spirits. ‘“ Eschew 
spirits,” is his moral, “and stick to dry 
champagne.” 

Actually we are nearly missing one of 
the best sights of Cologne—the Rathhaus, 
or council hall, and the adjoining buildings, 
which we stumble upon on our way to the 
steamboat-pier, charmingly quaint and 
redolent of the civic life that was here so 
strongly developed once upon a time. 
Brave citizen heroes, half-warrior half- 
chapman, who could bang your bishop out 
of the town, storm robber strongholds, and 
feast joyously afterwards in your own 
pinnacled ‘“Giirzenich ;” an expressive word 
that too, which might be freely rendered 
“‘ Guzzlingniche,” and be applied to certain 
civic buildings in other lands. One would 
like to have lived in your days, and to have 
had tickets sent for your solemn feasts ; when 
you drank health to your Emperor with 
three times three, and confusion to the 
robber crew who would levy tolls upon 
your wine. Well, peace to your manes, my 
friends, and valete. 

The steamer is waiting for us at the 
pier, festive-looking, adorned with bunting 
and covered with white awnings, throwing 
out wreaths of fleecy vapour with a pleasing 
murmur. It is the Lorelei, a propitious 
name for the ascent of the Rhine. 

We are all in high spirits at the pros- 
pect of moving on, except, perhaps, John, 
whose mind is burdened with the baggage, 
so little of it his own personal belongings, 
and with the charges of the people who 
have brought it down for him. Everybody 
seems to be making our way. The drover 
is here with his flock of young women, the 
poet with his brethren, several knots of 
English tourists, and a considerable swarm 








of natives, who are bent on seeing the 
beauties of their own river. These, also, 
many of them, carry red-covered Baedekers. 
It is rather a comfort to think that a red- 
bound volume is no longer the infallible 
sign of the Englishman. You may also be a 
German, “but scarcely a Frenchman,” says 
Madame Reimer severely. She herself 
carries a blue-covered “Joanne,” and if 
M. Joanne is as good a guide to other 
lands as to his own France, she is not to 
be compassionated on her choice. Any- 
how, she seems to owe a grudge to Herr 
Baedeker, and is lying in wait, I feel con- 
vinced, to rend him, if she catches him 
tripping. 

The Dom looks grand from the steamer’s 
deck, lit up by a beam of sunshine against 
dark stormy-looking*clouds. “ When shall 
we sit under that stately dome again, and 
find rest in the symmetry of its noble 
proportions ?” 

““Why, very soon, if we come back this 
way,” remarked John’s wife in a practical 
spirit. 

“ Ladies,” cried the poet, leading forward 
the drover and his party, “let us take a 
parting glance at this splendid and costly 
pile. It is computed that it took five 
hundred years to build it, at an expenditure 
of twenty millions of dollars and a cost of 
five hundred human lives.” 

“‘ Well,” cried the drover, considerably 
impressed, ‘“them’s a powerful set of 
figures! Jossie,” to his sister, “you get 
hold of them figures, so’s to be ready with 
them when they’re wanted. But,” after a 
moment’s reflection, “I reckon we could 
raise a bigger thing for the money out to 
home.” 

And then the bell gives a final tinkle, 
the hawsers are cast off, and we slowly 
surge into the stream. Farewell, Cologne! 








HETTY. 

A STORY. 

I wis the hoarse dog at Number Nine 
were a better sleeper. 

He always seems to have something on 
his mind. He is not content to keep it 
there either, but must for ever be taking 
the moon—when there is one—into his 
confidence. 

He is a dog who has a keen sense of his 
own responsibilities, too, and feels called 
upon to bark at every boy who whistles as 
he passes, and at every dog who peeps in 
through the various gaps in the wooden 
palings of his home. 
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So he does a good deal of barking, take 
it altogether, and is looked upon by the 
inhabitants of Paradise Place in general as 
a safe and sure protection against burglars 
and all evil-doers. 

Still, when working hard at “copy,” for 
which I know the printer’s devil will be 
howling at my gates in the morning, I am 
sorry the hoarse dog is of such a conscien- 
tious disposition. 

When I say “howling at my gates,” 
I speak metaphorically. As a matter of 
fact, I have no gates. As amatter of fact, 
I have only a share in a front door. You 
knock three times, and that means the 
little, plain-looking, shabby woman in the 
second-floor front. 

I am only a lodger, you see, in Number 
Eight, Paradise Place, and ours is not an 
aristocratic neighbourhood. Yet we have 
an odd sight or sound that is pleasant in 
its way, for all that. 

I really don’t think I ever saw finer 
mignonette than grows in the window of 
Number Twenty, over the way: and, dear 
me! how sweetly the perfume steals across 
the .iarrow street when the weather is still 
and warm. 

Then there is the lark fastened outside 
the attic-window of Number Ten. Did 
ever one hear such melody as he makes 
when they put him out first thing of a 
morning? He squats on the square of turf 
inthe bottom of hiscage, presses his speckled 
breast to the bars—and I shut my eyes, 
and am back in my old country home. The 
furrows of the freshly-turned fields have a 
fresh, pungent smell. I hear my young 
brother (long since laid to rest in a far-off 
land) whistling as he comes home from his 
work, with our blue-eyed baby-sister toddling 
along by his side holding bravely on to 
one finger of his strong sunburnt hand. 
The farm-door stands open; the passage 
inside is pied with gently-stirring leaf- 
shadows from the ivy that clusters all over 
the old porch; and-—yes—there is the 
mother I shall never see again, knitting in 
hand, peeping from the doorway at those 
two approaching figures—the tall stalwart 
lad and the blue-eyed bit of a lassie. 

These are the visions I see as I listen to 
the lark, and hope he doesn’t mind very 
much being doomed to live in a small 
wire-house and cheer us poor toilers with 
his song. 

Yes; even Paradise Place has its plea- 
sures. As to the stories I write—why, 
they are full of lords and ladies, and every- 
thing is on the most genteel scale imagin- 





able. I take in a fashion-paper to study the 
dress of the upper circles ; though on this 
point I am forced to admit that the artist 
who “does” the illustrations is a trial to 
me, and often astonishes me with the look 
of my own creations—on paper. 

I am strangely, marvellously alone in 
the world. 

The old homestead, father, mother, big 
brother, blue-eyed sister—all are gone. 

But that is not the story I am going to 
tell you now. 

Suffice for you to know that I am a 
lonely woman, grey-haired, sad-eyed ; almost 
penniless, save for what a busy pen can 
earn; inclined to be querulous with the 
hoarse dog at Number Nine, but yet ready 
to bask in a ray of sunshine ; thankful for 
the lark’s song and the scent of the mig- 
nonette ; thankful that there is work to 
be done, and money to be earned thereby, 
sufficient for my simple wants. 

It seems a very small story I have to tell, 
but yet it had a keen interest for me at the 
time it happened, and I often look back 
upon it. I have often wondered I had the 
courage to do as I did, but I have never 
repented of what I did. 

Well, just as the spring was passing into 
summer; just as the fresh green leaves of 
the trees in the People’s Park, that lay 
within a stone’s-throw of Paradise Place, 
were beginning to get a bit dusty, and the 
primroses and violets were going out of 
season; a pretty sight caught my eye one 
morning and kept me from my work longer 
than it ought to have done. 

It was a woman’s face, framed in an 
open window—the very one where the 
mignonette-box stood, and whence came 
the whiff of the many-blossomed flowers 
in summer. 

Just now nothing was visible in this 
long green box except a vast crowd of 
tiny two-leaved plants, that might have 


‘been baby cabbages, or cress, or any- 


thing—if one hadn’t known they were 


mignonette. 
The upper half of the window was 


shaded by a shabby sort of green blind ;. 


the lower, open, framing, as I have said 
before, a woman’s face. 

The profile was towards me at first. 
Rather large and massive in outline, but 
wonderfully Madonna-like, with sleek 
brown hair drawn simply back and folded 
round a comb. 

We had a pretty face or two in Paradise 
Place, but daintiness and neatness were 
not qualities common among us. But his 
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woman was exquisitely neat, and I could 
see the little snow-white collar round her 
throat. 

Presently, still loitering at my window, 
she turned, and I saw her full face. 

A broad, noble brow, disguised by no 
disfiguring fringe or tousle of hair of any 
kind; lambent eyes, clear and steadfast ; 
and the very sweetest smile I had ever 
seen before, or have ever seen since. 

How did I know this ? 

Why, because she looked across, as I did, 
and smiled at me. 

That moment, out burst the lark at 
Number Ten into a madness of trills and 
roulades, and somehow the sound seemed 
a sort of excuse for that silent greeting. 
Of course I returned the smile—nay, I am 
not sure I did not give the least bit in the 
world of a nod as well. Then I sat 
down to my desk, giving all my energies 
to the task of extricating a young and 
beautiful countess out of a tangle of most 
trying circumstances into which I had 
carefully led her the previous evening. 

Somehow the face at the window opposite 
seemed a sort of inspiration. Never had 
my thoughts flowed in a clearer stream; 
never had the agony of a suffering heroine 
piled up more thrillingly ; never had the 
inevitable “ happy ending” foreshadowed 
itself so delightfully. 

I began to weave a romance in my own 
mind round that Madonna-faced woman. 
The countess was safely landed on the 
matrimonial shore after her struggles 
through the waters of affliction, so I could 
afford to be idle a bit. 

If kept waiting for “ copy,” the printer’s 
devil was apt to scandalise the neighbour- 
hood (which, though poor, was eminently 
respectable) by singing low songs and 
whistling in an impudent and distracting 
manner, hanging himself on to the area- 
rails in impossible attitudes the while ; but 
to-day his bundle of MS. was ready long 
before he appeared—a state of affairs that 
I am perfectly sure disappointed him ex- 
tremely as curtailing his opportunities of 
harrying the little world of Paradise Place. 

There was no more “copy” due for 
nearly a week to come. 

I would be idle for a while; I would 
stroll into that park of which we were 
all so proud, sit on a seat under a 
tree and watch the shabby children turn- 
ing somersaults and standing on their 
heads in the grass; take a glance at the 
rhododendrons beginning to break out into 
a blaze of colour; watch the laburnum 





shaking its golden locks out in the seft 
warm wind ; meditate on future difficulties 
into which to lead aristocratic feet, future 
depths of unspeakable bliss upon whieh to 
let the curtain drop. 

A single chop and a rice-pudding in a 
breakfast saucer for your dinner are simple 
fare, but they do not preclude the needy 
author from telling of magnificent banquets 
and festivities in dazzling halls of light. 
In the same way, the homely and occasion- 
ally sordid details of my daily life in no 
way clipped the wings of my imaginings, 
and these flights of fancy always seemed 
to have fuller scope in the open air, 
when green boughs waved in slow and 
stately fashion between me and the blue 
sky beyond. 

Yes, I would go commune with Nature, 
first ordering the chop and pudding to be 
ready an hour hence. 

I would weave an intricate and exciting 
plot—a plot that would hold my reader 
breathless, and cause my editor to greet 
me, on my next visit to the editorial 
sanctum, with his blandest smile ; and my 
heroine should be limned after the pattern 
of that sweet-faced, calm-eyed woman, my |}, 
new neighbour. 

I had chosen a delightful seat, quiet and 
retired, yet within earshot of children’s 
voices and the quacking of many ducks 
(for we had a pond—quite a large pond, 
too—in our park), when, moving slowly, 
and in strange timid fashion, my new neigh- 
bour came along one of the side-walks. 

I confess to experiencing a shock. I 
confess that that Pegasus, just about to 
soar aloft, floundered pitiably. 

The Madonna-faced woman was what is 
called in homely parlance, a crook-back. 

A simple brown bonnet was tied over 
her brown hair, the two nearly match- 
ing each other. Her blue eyes — won- 
derful eyes they were in very truth— 
full of a sort of pathetic pleading, as if 
asking all the world to be tolerant of her 
deformed shape and awkward, shambling 
gait, looked at me as she passed. I almost 
fancy she would have stopped and taken a 
place upon the bench beside me, but for 
the fact that she was on her way to keep an 
appointment. I came to this conclusion 
unhesitatingly, because I have learnt to. 
read people’s errands from the way they 
go about them, and know the look of a 
person on the way to a business interview 
off by heart. 

Poor people do not wait for introductions 
to make each other’s acquaintance. It is 
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one of the advantages of poverty that it is 
untrammelled by conventionality. 

A week later I knew Hetty Deacon to 
speak to as we passed each other in the 
street ; to nod to as we looked at each 
other from opposite windows. A month 
later I seemed to have known her all my 
life. I wondered how I had ever managed 
to get on without her sweet companion- 
ship—her ready sympathy. 

For you never saw anyone so interested 
in the beautiful young countesses and 
wicked young dukes as Hetty was! She 
would laugh right merrily over the funny 
bits of my stories, and I’m sure I have 
seen her eyes quite bright and tearful over 
my death-bed scenes. You know people 
always die at great length, and very much 
more picturesquely on paper, than they do 
in real life, and I was a great hand at this 
sort of thing. I am a very old woman 
now, and an unexpected legacy has made 
it quite unnecessary for me to write “ fiction 
for the million,” as we called our weekly 
paper, so I may say that much without 
laying myself open to the charge of being 
vainglorious. 

Yes, I was a good hand at the pathetic 
parts. I often brought the tears to my 
own eyes, and my voice quite faltered as I 
read aloud to Hetty about pale faces on 
white pillows, and wan hands that clasped 
those that fain would never let them go. 

“‘ How clever you are!” she would say: 
“T should never have thought of that.” 

Success I had had in a certain small way 
of my own ; success that meant a due and 
regular supply of chops and pudding, and 
a cheap trip to the sea once every autumn ; 
but this, I felt, was fame—this was incense 
—this was a sip out of the intoxicating cup 
of glory! 

It was such a help to me having someone 
near at hand to take an interest in the 
webs I spun with my busy brain. 

Some while back I had tried the land- 
lady’s daughter; but the attempt was a 
failure. She ate surreptitious sweets while 
I read to her, and made nasty sucking 
noises over them. I caught her once, in 
the most thrilling part of a most thrilling 
story, making vulgar signs with her fingers 
to her younger brother through the chink 
of the room door. Then I gave the 
thing up, convinced that the higher edu- 
cation of the masses was a hopeless affair. 
But it was different, quite different, with 
Hetty. 

And I grew to love the girl (she was 
but eighteen) with all my heart. There 





had been black and terrible troubles in 
my past life. All I loved had been reft 
from my hold ; worse still, those I trusted 
in most blindly had proved untrue. Mine 
was a sad story enough: grief and disap- 
pointment had seemed to wither me: I 
had made no ties, formed no friendships 
in these latter years. But now, I was like 
an old tree that suddenly sprouts out into 
little fresh green branches of leaves all 
about its hoary trunk. I let Hetty creep 
into my heart of hearts and nestle there. 

Hetty was an artists’ model. 

“T only sit for the face and head, of 
course,” she said, a faint flush rising in her 
cheek, as she alluded to her deformed and 
twisted frame; “it seems I suit for Saint 
Cecilias, and that sort of thing.” 

“So I should fancy,” I answered, glancing 
at the beautiful spiritual face opposite to 
me. 

“ Of course, with mother to keep, it has 
been hard work sometimes, and the sewing 
for the linen-shops is a good thing to have at 
hand when studio work chances to be slack. 
I was getting very hopeless just when first 
we came here, though I said nothing to 
mother. I never do. Do you remember 
the morning I passed you sitting under 
the laburnum-tree in the park? Well, I 
was on my way to see an artist then.” 

“T knew you were on your way to 
see somebody; you looked like business all 
over.” 

‘Yes, I daresay I did. I felt like it. I 
never made a better bargain than I did 
that day. I was afraid that I should break 
out singing as I came along the streets 
home—my heart was as glad as the lark 
over there at Number Ten.” 

“T thought so,” I put in here; “I heard 
you singing next morning at your work.” 

“Patience, I think we always loved each 
other, even before we ever spoke to each 
other, I used to peep at you across the street, 
and then, the milk-woman told mother you 
were ‘the lady who wrote stories;’ so 
I peeped oftener than ever. I think I was 
a little frightened of you at first.” 

* But not now ?” 


“ Ah, no!” 


Hetty’s mother was nearly blind, and 
yet it was wonderful how much she 
managed to do in the way of “ settling up” 
their shabby little room. It was the very 
picture of cleanliness and tidiness. The 
last tenant had been a musician at one of 
the minor theatres, a man who devoted 
himself to two things in life—his violin, 
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and the rearing of mignonette in the box 
outside the window. ‘The sun of pros- 
perity seemed to be beginning to shine upon 
him, for when he left, with much pomp 
and cefemony he presented the painted 
box to the landlady, and now, full of swéet- 
scented greenish and yellow flowers, it 
flourished exceedingly under Hetty’s care. 

*‘ Cousin Jack likes the smell of flowers 
like those,” she said to me one Sunday 
afternoon as she and I stood together 
by the window. “He’s coming, is Jack, 
this evening, and he and I are going to 
church together.” 

I am naturally rather a fluent woman, 
but there was something in Hetty’s face— 
something in Hetty’s voice—that held me 
silent, as she spoke of this expected visitor 
of hers. 

If you have any intuitive perceptions at 
all, you can scarcely mistake the look in a 
woman’s eyes, the smile on a woman’s lips, 
as she speaks of the man she loves. 

Apparently Hetty was surprised at my 
silence, for she gave me a quick glance, 
folded her hands lightly one in the other, 
let them fall upon her lap, and with a sort 
of childlike wonder in her great soft eyes, 
said slowly : 

“Why, Patience, you never saw Cousin 
Jack !” 

I read her heart like an open book. She 
pitied with all her gentle soul that be- 
nighted being who had “never seen Cousin 
Jack.” It was difficult to her to form an 
idea of what the world must seem like to 
that person whose world did not contain 
Cousin Jack. 

“No, I have never seen him, Hetty. 
May I see him to-night, dear? Will your 
mother give me a cup of tea, and then I 
can sit with her while you and Jack are at 
church?” 

So it was settled like that. We carried 
over my nice fresh bunch of watercresses 
and my glass beehive full of marmalade, 
and made a sort of joint feast of it. 

“He’s a bonnie lad is Jack,” said 
Mrs. Deacon before he came. “He's a 
sailor, you know—getting on well, too, in 
the merchant service. Never a voyage he 
comes home from but he brings me some 
pretty gift or another ; nor he don’t forget 
Hetty, neither. Why should he, indeed ? 
He used to carry her about when he was a 
strong chap of ten years old, and she a bit 
weakly-like lass of five. He was handy, 


too, and made a go-cart—aye, that did 
he. ‘She shall ride in her carriage 
like a queen!’ he’d say, laughing so as 





you might hear him a mile off. My 
poor husband was alive then, and we were 
well-to-do.” 

Here Hetty, ever watchful of her mother’s 
moods and fancies, cried out that Jack was 
coming down the street, and that he had 
a posy in his coat. So he had; and I 
hardly know which was brighter and more 
bonnie, the young fellow’s face or the 
posy of summer flowers at his breast. 

He was a sailor every inch of him, 
strongly built, sunburnt, curly-locked, 
dark-eyed. He had a ringing happy 
laugh, and was fond of watercresses and 
marmalade; indeed, he complimented me 
on both articles, Mrs. Deacon having ex- 
plained that they were my contributions to 
the entertainment. 

But what struck me about him most was 
his marvellously tender, gentle ways to his 
cousin Hetty. She, on her part, seemed 
more silent than usual; but the beautiful 
Madonna face was all alight with a quiet 
radiance—a calm and restful joy—a look 
as if she were for ever saying to herself, 
“He is here, here beside me,” like a bird 
singing a sweet song of content over and 
over again. 

The cousins went to church together, 
and I stayed with Mrs. Deacon meanwhile ; 
listening with quiet yet keen attention 
to reminiscences of bye-gone days — of 
Jack’s boyhood—of Hetty’s girlhood. 

“Jack was the orphan son of Mr. Deacon’s 
only sister, and was never grudged nothing 
no more than if he’d been our own,” said 
my informant with a certain air of pride in 
the late Mr. Deacon’s generosity towards 
his wife’s kin. 

Jack had not been unmindful of these 
benefits received, and when the evil days 
came, many a welcome bit of help did he 


send to his more than mother. 


“Never forgetting Hetty,” added Mrs. 
Deacon complacently. ‘“ He’s main fond 
of Hetty, is Jack, I can tell you.” 

This last remark was made with a certain 
gentle defiance, and the dim eyes were 
turned to me with a sort of wistful hope 
that I might make some further comment. 
But I had none to make. 

I read the mother’s hopes and fears ; I 
read my dear girl’s heart; but I kept 
silence. 

The evening was warm and still; from 
the far distance came the sound of church 
bells pealing; frem somewhere near at 
hand, the sound of an organ and of hymn- 
singing. Mrs. Deacon had fallen into a 
doze, and as I sat there waiting for the 
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cousins to come home, a mist came over 
my eyes, something rose in my throat and 
tried to choke me, and a voice in my heart 
cried out: “Oh, Hetty, Hetty, what can I 
do for you—my dearie ?” 


The summer was at its height. In 
Western London the great folks were 
setting themselves to think where they 
should go for their autumn outing. We 
folk at the East End just had to make the 
best of things, and be grateful for small 
mercies, such as water-carts to lay the 
dust, and the peripatetic ice-vendor with 
his truck and little tumblers of lemon and 
strawberry. 

I had got to know Cousin Jack quite 
well by this time. I was able to read 
“between the lines” in my dear girl’s 
heart-story. 

Hetty was very dear to her sailor-cousin ; 
dear, as things weak and helpless are apt to 
be dear to the strong; dearer, because of 
her affliction; sacred, in his eyes, as a 
suffering child is sacred to all of us who 
know the beauty of tenderness and pity. 
Hetty was all this to her cousin Jack, but 
nothing more. 

Of what Jack was to Hetty, I cannot 
speak. I dared not try to gauge it at the 
time. I put the thought of it from me, as 
we put aside a thing we dare not look 
upon—that is, for a time. 

The day came when I had to take my 
courage by both hands, and face all the cruel 
truth ; for the young sailor took a great 
fancy to me, though I was a little old 
woman with a Quakerish cap and a shabby 


gown. Not only so, but he opened his 
heart to me. 


We were walking side by side in the 
park, where everything looked parched and 
dried up with the baking heat, when Jack 
first told me that after the voyage upon 
which he was just about to start, he was 
going to be married. 

“TI hope Aunt Ann and Hetty won’t 
take it unkind that I haven’t told them all 
about it from the first,” he said doubtfully ; 
“but, to say the truth, Miss Heath, I find 
it a difficult thing to tell. I want them to 
be quite sure that I shall never be any 
different to them; that I shall always be 
the same Cousin Jack. Iam so afraid they 
will fancy—all kinds of things.” 

“T don’t think they will fancy anything 
that is not true,” I put in; perhaps with 
more warmth than wisdom. 

“Do you mean to say you think so 
meanly of me as to suppose I shall forget 





those two dear, gentle women, just because 
I have a home and a wife of my own?” 

“No,” I said, looking up into his brave 
and bonnie face—‘‘ No, you will not forget 
them; but, it cannot be the same—it 
never is.” 

Wepaced up anddownand talked together 
along while after this. It was dusk and 
grey when we wentin, I to my own lonely 
room, Jack to supper with Mrs. Deacon and 
Hetty. Once alone, I sat down in the dark, 
untied my bonnet-strings, and flung them 
back, unfastened my shawl, and let it fall 
over my chair. 

I was stifling—choking ; I felt like the 
veriest coward that ever drew breath. 

I had a task before me from which I 
shrank with every nerve of my poor little 
shrivelled body—the hardest task that had 
ever been set me yet: to wound cruelly the 
one creature I loved on earth. 

And yet it must be done. 

The womanly pride and self-respect of a 
sister-woman is dear to any woman worth 
the name. Jack must not tell this thing 
to Hetty. The girl’s secret was safe so far. 
It should be my work to keep it so. 


It was the following night. Hetty had 
come to pay mea visit. I had been listening 
to the account of a grand historical picture 
in which she was to figure. 

I let her talk on till the room grew dim 
and shadowy with the coming of the 
summer night, which was but a picture done 
in greys at its deepest, and had no black 
shades at all. 

I let its misty blue-grey veil fall on my 
girl’s sweet face before I told my sorry tale, 
before I redeemed the pledge made to my 
own heart the night before. 

She played up to my hand herself. 

“You and Jack had a long talk last 
night, Patience.” 

“Yes ; sit down here in this low chair 
by my knee while I tell you what it was 
all about.” 

Hetty was between the window and me. 
The perfect profile showed like a silhouette 
against the dusky gloom outside. 

“ We were talking about you!” 

The silhouette was turned away from 
me. Hetty’s voice was faint and breathless. 

* About me ?” 

“Yes. Jack was telling me about you 
when you were a little girl; how he used 
to carry you about; how dearly he loved 
you.” 

My task was even harder than I thought 
it would be. I dare not touch Hetty’s 
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hands—those meek hands—long, slender, 
helpful, folded in her lap, for my own were 
cold and trembling. 

“ He was very, very good to me, always.” 

“Yes; and I am sure he always will be. 
He told me last night that he felt you had a 
stronger, deeper claim upon a man’s tender- 
ness than any other woman could have.” 

“ Because I am—difierent to other 
women ? ” 

“Yes; set apart, as it were; sacred ; 
doomed to a certain extent to stand alone 
in the world, without those nearer 
ties——” 

“He meant that I ought never to marry ?” 

Icould not see Hetty’s face. I saw the 
folded hands clasping each other closer 
and closer. Once I felt a shudder shake 
the poor mis-shapen frame that made my 
dearest girl “ different to other women.” 

Said I not rightly that my task was hard? 

“Yes; he meant that your life was 
different to others.” 

“Yes ; I had forgotten.” 

A long, deeply-drawn breath told me my 
arrow had gone home. 

“And so, just because he holds you 
in such reverence, such tenderness; just 
because he is so ready to fear you might 
fancy he could change to you, it is hard 
for him to tell you——” 

She turned her face—white in the grey 
ghastly light—fully towards me. Her 
eyes, wild, wide, full of fear, met mine. 
She threw up her hands as if to keep off 
some horrible knowledge that threatened 
to crush her to the earth. 

All my courage, all my calmness, forsook 
me. 

“Oh, Hetty, Hetty!” I cried, flinging 
my arms about her, gathering her to my 
breast, rocking her to and fro as one would 
a sick and weary child. “It is true what 
you think, what youfear. Oh, my darling ! 
if I could suffer in your stead I would; 
but I cannot—I cannot ; no one can!” 

The white face lay back against my 
bosom. Hetty’s eyes were closed. I could 
see the wonderful silky length of their long 
lashes even in that faint and feeble light. 

Had the cruel blow killed her? Had I 
lost the one thing I loved on earth ? 

No; for her arms close about my neck ; 
fast—fast and close she holds me. 

Tears rain down her poor pale face; 
sobs choke her utterance. 

It is best so; and I let her weep on. 

At last she speaks : 

“Tt must have hurt you terribly to say 
all this to me. You did it, I know, to save 





me from myself. How good you are to 
me, my dear! I have been wrong; I 
have been selfish, thoughtless, wicked; but 
he grew so dear—so dear that I forgot, 
quite forgot that my life must be different 
to that of all other women for ever. See,” 
she went on, drawing a little packet from 
the bosom of her dress, “this is the posy he 
wore that happy Sunday when he and I 
went to church together, and the bells 
rang sweetly, oh, so sweetly, and all the 
world about me seemed full of music.” 


All this happened many, many years 
ago. 

Hetty and I live together now. 

We have done so a long while; ever 
since Mrs. Deacon died. 

Jack’s marriage turned out a very happy 
one, and his children dote upon and 
tyrannise over their aunt Hetty beyond 
anything I ever saw. 

Not only so, but their father has the 
same gentle, loving tenderness, the same 
reverential love for his old playmate—the 
woman who is “different from others ”— 
as ever he had. 

The withered posy still lies in a corner 
of Hetty’s desk. I know, for I have seen 
it many times and oft. 

It serves, I doubt not, to remind her that 
she once forgot—once loved but too well; 
and then lived her sorrow down, and 
took up her life as it had been ordered for 
her—as a brave woman should. : 

My tale has no plot in it after all. It is 
not half as full of incident as those I used 
to write in Paradise Place, while the hoarse 
dog put me out by his barking and the 
lark cheered me up with his song. It is 
only the story of one woman’s heart, told 
by another woman who loved her dearly, 
and loves her dearly still. 





A DINNER WITH THE PRINCE OF 
MONTENEGRO. 


IN a former article, I alluded in passing 
to my reception by the Prince of Monte- 
negro. 

The Prince dwells in a mountain village 
called Cettinje, for two hundred years or so 
the capital of Montenegro. Before that 
time, Rieca, on Lake Scutari, was the seat of 
government, and in a very short time now 
Cettinje will be discrowned. It was 
chosen in desperate days as the valley 
most difficult to reach and most defen- 
sible when attacked of all Tchernajora, 
but these advantages are correlated by 
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discomforts. The population is so scanty 
in those barren hills, that unskilled labour 
commands a very high wage, and the 
craftsman asks what he likes. As nothing 
is manufactured in the country saving 
linen and rough cloth, all wants of civilised 
existence must be supplied by importation ; 
and the roads are frightful. To build a 
cottage of four rooms costs a little 
fortune—so modest are fortunes in Monte- 
negro—for that terrible climate exacts very 
solid walls and carpentry ; furniture, ex- 
cept the very simplest, is forbidden by 
expense. To move the seat of govern- 
ment, therefore, will cause annoyance to 
all those, the richest and most powerful, 
already established at Cettinje, as to the 
population who live by them. But it must 
and will be done very shortly. I have no 
doubt that the new capital is chosen, 
though not yet announced, and I expect it 
will prove to be Podgoritza, a busy town 
in the fertile lowlands wrested from 
Turkey. 

Like ancient Sparta, Cettinje has no 
defences other than its diadem of crags 
and the breasts of its heroes. No Dutch 
hamlet could look more trim and com- 
monplace, as one first sees it from above. 
But, like all things oriental, its charms do 
not bear inspection. The front room of 
each whitewashed dwelling is the stable, 
and the family lives in two or three tiny 
chambers up above. A rough street, twenty 
yards broad, lined with trees, feebly ends in 
huts and shanties and waste land, after a 
course ofone hundred and fifty yards. A cross 
street, equally broad, on the right hand has 
a dozen little houses and an hospital to end 
the view ; on the left, a few very unpreten- 
tious mansions of the nobility; the govern- 
ment offices, less pretentious still, to put 
the thing considerately ; and the bright, 
sensible abode of the reigning prince. 
There is nothing old at Cettinje, except 
the monastery, palace, fort, which rises on 
a knoll at the left front of the town, and 
the round tower at some distance, where 
Turkish heads were exhibited, in succession 
never failing, until a very few years ago. 
Strange it is to observe that although the 
Montenegrins have been fighting for three 
centuries and more, with evident success 
upon the whole, the most ancient trophy of 
their victories dates back only a score of 
years. There is, indeed, a marvellous collec- 
tion of flags captured in the last struggle, 
and at the War Office a case of military 
medals and decorations taken on the field, 
surprising in the variety and number of its 





contents. The middle placeis occupied by a 
Grand Cross of the Medijieh, taken from 
a general in command, whilst round it 
are some hundreds of smaller distinctions. 
Amongst the medals one sees not a few 
bearing the effigy of Queen Victoria, 
relics of the Crimean war. But no other 
trophies are shown, nor, in fact, do they 
exist, either at Cettinje or elsewhere. I 
am not well read in the history of Monte- 
negro, which must be dug out of native 
ballads, and out of public records at Vienna, 
Constantinople, and Venice. Ninety-nine 
in a hundred people will tell you that this 
capital has never been occupied by the 
Turk. But its poverty in antique spoils is 
evidence to the contrary. It will be found, 
I believe, that Cettinje has several times 
been held by the Moslem, who even built 
mosques there, of which the memory has 
vanished. Within times quite recent, the 
Albanians occupied it for seventy days, as 
I understand. Besieged there by the Mon- 
tenegrins, who cut off the water supply, 
they dug the numerous wells which excite 
a stranger’s curiosity. When one remarks 
how Nature itself has fortified the place, 
heaping hills on hills around it, cutting 
ravines, enfilading every approach, one is 
impressed almost as deeply by the des- 
perate courage which assailed it with success 
as by the heroism which so often repelled 
attack. 

All the interest of Cettinje centres round 
the palace, a rather large, low building of 
whitewashed stone. It gives on the broad 
grassy street described as appropriated to 
Waywodes and government offices. On its 
left front stands the famous tree where 
Montenegrin sovereigns dispense high jus- 
tice—the supreme court of appeal. <A low 
wall surrounds the prince’s dwelling, with 
an archway in the middle. A stalwart 
sentry keeps guard in a rough and ready 
manner. Military education has not taught 
him the mystery of saluting, and officers 
stroll in and out unnoticed whilst he 
chats with a friend, leaning on his rifle. 
Two strides only from the arch rise three 
broad steps leading to glazed doors, which 
a servant out of livery—in black, that is, 
with white tie—opens to the visitor. The 
hall is very low, but broad, and pretty with 
bright colours. Two or three servants in 
handsome costumes rise and bow to the 
visitor. At the bottom of a double flight of 
stairs, an aide-de-camp bids him cordial 
welcome, and he ascends, preceded and 
followed from the landing by warriors in 
gorgeous attire, whose exact status is not 
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easily determined. In the corridor stand 
others, evidently servants, whose glittering 
decorations tell of feats remarkable in a 
land where every man has brave deeds to 
boast. Some of them wear an odd com- 
bination of steel scales on chest and 
shoulders, which is admitted to be the 
survival of armour used not so very 
long ago. 

The drawing-room to which one is intro- 
duced is airy, spacious, light of colouring 
on walls and furniture. The floor is par- 
queterie, handsome but not expensive; a 
tasteful chandelier hangs from the ceiling, 
and family portraits line the walls. Four 
or five officers or fellow guests are standing 
round, and from an inner cabinet advances 
a stalwart personage, soldier and prince 
every inch of him, to shake hands. Dressed 
like his retainers, he is distinguishable only 
by his royal decorations, mostly Russian. 
The face is not handsome in a sculptor’s 
sense, but is very pleasant to look upon— 
bluff and determined, with frank eyes and a 
ready smile. His highness crops his bushy 
whiskers close, and shaves all his chin, 
which is deeply dimpled; the national 
fashion is to wear a moustache alone, 
curled like a ram’s horn, but his is simply 
pointed. The uniform is that of his sub- 
jects, already sketched, but in studying the 
portrait he gave me I observe that he has 
a second waist-scarf, of Broussa silk, twisted 
above the weapon-belt. A moment after 
his arrival we went to dinner, which in 
all respects was excellent—appointments, 
food, service, and wine. One cannot but 
marvel, under the circumstances, where 
the money comes from. A French tra- 
veller raised a laugh, in the early years of 
the prince’s reign, by repeating an obser- 
vation of some Montenegrin Waywode. 
Said the chronicler : “ Your crown property 
is large?” ‘Oh, yes,” replied the other; 
“it must bring in one thousand francs a 
year ” (forty pounds)! One has not much 
confidence in French travellers, and things 
have changed in Tchernagora as elsewhere 
since the Emperor Napoleon defrayed from 
his privy purse the cost of educating this 
young prince. But it is quite evident that 
his private fortune would not support the 
comfortable but not undignified state I 
admired, whilst the finances of the country 
could not support six days’ charges of the 
army assembled at that time, much more 
the expense of constructing roads. There 
is no concealment of the fact that Russia 
gives an annual subsidy, but the amount 
must have been raised of late, or other 





admirers have come forward. But when 
we observe the excellent use made of such 
money as he somehow gets, one must hope 
that the prince’s budget will never be 
diminished. 

Our talk, of course, began with politics 
and political economy. Then we talked 
of the prince’s meditated visit to England, 
the only European country with which he 
is unacquainted. His highness received 
his education in France, as I have said. 
From Paris he went to study German at 
Frankfort, if I remember rightly. In the 
course of his travels he learned Italian, 
and as Russian is a semi-native tongue, 
it results that he can speak with almost 
equal ease every language of Europe, 
saving English, As a companion he is 
most agreeable, gifted with the Russian 
shrewdness and vivacity, but controlled 
by an ever-ready vigilance and sense of 
responsibility. His temper is extremely 
quick, but though unable to control its 
outbreak, he has learned to await a cooler 
moment before taking irrevocable action. 
At that time the Albanians were giving 
him much trouble abroad, and much 
anxiety at home. An army of them stood 
on Kaliman, holding the passes to Dulcigno, 
whilst in the towns and districts newly 
annexed, their kindred were arming and 
conspiring. No one could. blame them for 
this, but it naturally irritated the Monte- 
negrins. Nearly all the trading class at 
Cettinje is Albanian, and the prince was 
revolving his wrongs in mind, whilst 
laughing and chatting at the dinner-table. 
Next day more news arrived, and in a 
transport of anger he gave orders that every 
Albanian should be expelled the town. The 
merciless ukase raised a great outcry 
through Europe, but on calling upon 
Mr. Kirby Greene, our representative in 
Monteaegro, I found him very tranquil. 
‘‘Oh yes, I’ve heard the news,” he said, 
laughing, “ but there is so much firing of 
blank cartridge in these countries that one 
is not easily alarmed. We shall see!” 
An hour afterwards came an invitation to 
the palace, and Mr. Greene waited on his 
highness. The prince still breathed fire 
and flames, but when he sent for his 
English adviser, the fit was already passed. 
In truth, he had never really meant to 
expel the Albanians, but to order their 
expulsion relieved his mind. 

We talked of war and sport, of bear-hunt- 
ing, of horses, of fishing in Lake Scutari, of 
damage done by wolves, of the prince’s 
model farm, and the princess’s English cows, 
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of the capabilities of the country and the 
people. His highness is a true Montenegrin, 
a true mountaineer, in the frankness with 
which he claims any merit whereof he 
thinks himself possessed. I would not say 
brutally that he boasts, because the 
simplicity of his conviction that earth 
holds no men comparable with those whom 
he rules, is too genuine to be described as 
brag. It amuses, nevertheless. Amongst 
mountain people everywhere ideas run 
mountain-big. This part of the conversa- 
tion was droll, but to repeat it would 
convey an impression I should be sorry to 
disseminate. In the drawing-room, after 
dinner, the tone was more serious. I 
transcribe the notes made that same even- 
ing of one remark. ‘These many years,” 
said the prince in effect, “I have had much 
anxiety, but I feel easy at last. The 
English people have recognised us poor 
mountaineers, whose existence has been one 
struggle for four centuries. It was hard 
to give up the territory we had won at the 
cost of sacrifices and most precious blood”— 
he referred to the territory of Dulcigno, 
occupied by the Montenegrins in 1877, and 
surrendered after the Treaty of Berlin; 
**but,” his highness continued, “I thought 
that unimportant, when by so doing I 
could show to Europe that my people are 
deserving of their confidence. Every 
proposal made me since I have accepted 
without demur. Now, it seems, we 
must fight again; I am ready. If the 
powers tell me not to fight, I obey. For 
England has pronounced my claims just, 
and she does not forget or change her 
mind. A few years sooner or later makes 
no difference to us, who have waited and 
struggled since the first entry of the Turk 
into Europe. I rely upon the plighted 
word of England.” 

But it must not be thought that his 
highness regards with pleasure the pros- 
pect of fighting. He said: “I may declare, 
for all my subjects will bear witness, that 
in five years’ campaigning not a battery 
has been placed before I in person had 
surveyed the ground, nor has one opened 
fire but I was standing amongst the gun- 
ners. Many of my poor people have been 
killed, but their prince was beside them.” 

In answer to my remark, he continued : 
“T know it is not scientific nor prudent 
for the general to fight as a common 
soldier. But,” he added, pointing to the 
portraits round, “there is my father, 
there are my uncles, descended from a line 
of ancestry who charged sword in hand. 





Times have changed. Their manner of 
warfare is no longer possible. But when I 
meet them I shall be able to declare that 
I, like they, put no man in front of me; 
that I led my people as they did, and 
never followed.” 

There was a question I should have liked 
to put which afterwards I asked of Bozo 
Petrovitch, the cousin of his highness and 
commander-in-chief of the Montenegrin 
army. 

I said to that pleasant dignitary : 
“Europe is shocked by the stories of 
mutilation which circulate after each of 
your victories. Do your people still take 
heads and cut off noses ?” 

General Petrovitch replied frankly: 
“ Head-taking is a practice we have learned 
in years comparatively recent from the 
Turk”—this statement does not by any 
means agree with the current assertions of 
historians—“ and mutilation is the result 
of our effort to introduce more humanity 
into the death-struggle. In former times 
every prisoner was put to death upon the 
spot. When the late prince gave orders 
that this should cease, the people obeyed ; 
but they would have some _ trophy. 
Besides, a Turkish prisoner released—for 
we have no means of keeping them— 
instantly rejoins the fighting force. In 
this last war one officer was taken five 
times. If a man’s nose is cut off, the 
wound requires some months to heal, and 
he is recognised a second time. But the 
practice is nearly abolished.” 

As for the frightful torturings rumoured, 
General Petrovitch indignantly declares 
there was never foundation for them. But 
it is circumstantially told in Constantinople 
that a son of the living Dervisch Pasha 
was flayed alive less than twenty years 
ago. I asked the general if he would 
punish severely any mutilators seized in 
the fighting we expected daily. 

“Such are the prince’s orders,” he 
replied. ‘But I should disobey. It is a 
satisfaction to our poor fellows” [nos 
pauvres gens]. “I shall do my best to 
prevent such crimes, but I will not 
undertake to punish the offenders.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. A DESPERATE WRENCH. 

WHEN, on the following day, Madame 
Morrison saw Helen, she found her looking 
very different from the weak and woe- 
begone creature who had appealed so suc- 
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cessfully to her kind heart. With the 
buoyancy of youth to aid the blessed sense 
that she was no longer desolate and for- 
saken, Helen had recovered hope. Since 
she had looked into the faces that were 
full of concern for her, the “lost-child like ” 
feeling, as she had defined it, was gone. 
Frank had not returned, and she knew no 
more about him than she had known 
yesterday ; but she was no longer alone ; 
she was no longer at the mercy of the two 
women whom she regarded with dread and 
aversion, which were, perhaps, not reason- 
able, but which she could not surmount. 
She might think more profoundly than 
ever of her great trouble now, since she 
needed not to think so anxiously about 
herself. There was stilla great deal of the 
child about Helen, notwithstanding the 
withering blight that had fallen upon her 
girlhood ; she placed her hand unhesita- 


| tingly in the kind hand held out to her, 
} and she slept that night, after Madame 


Morrison had tended her with motherly soli- 
citude, as a child, who had been frightened 
in the cold and dark, might have slept in 
a well-warmed and lighted room. 

Delphine was very curious about the 
English lady who had brought madame 
home at so unusual an hour ; she did not 
know that madame had intended to make 
a visit, and dinner had been prepared use- 
lessly. She had, indeed, been uneasy 
about madame. Helen, acting on a hint 
from Jane, gave Delphine no satisfaction ; 
and that astute young woman scented 
danger to her own and her mother’s 
interests from the appearance on the scene 
of a person of the indubitable respectability 
and the authoritative air of Madame Mor- 
rison. Whatifthey were altogether wrong, 
and there really was a marriage, and this 
lady was a relative of the families on either 
side ? 

“She called her ‘my dear,’ I can tell 
you,” said Delphine to her mother, “and 
those English do not say that to all the 
world. And she is coming to-morrow, 
early, too.” 

“You will hear something then,” said 
the mother. 

“‘T think so, indeed,” said the daughter. 

But Delphine reckoned without Madame 
Morrison, who, with her first look at her 
handsome insolent face, had distrusted her. 
And she was defeated by that lady’s coolly 
dismissing her, and entering Helen’s room 
unannounced. Of course the resource of 
listening at the door remained ; but Madame 
Morrison was too much for her there also. 





She set the door of the bedroom, which 
opened into the little salon, wide open, and 
shut the opposite door which opened into 
the vestibule. 

Delphine might listen there as long 
as she liked, she would be none the 
wiser. 

“You are a good girl to have done what 
I told you, and I am glad to see you looking 
so much better this morning,” said Madame 
Morrison, as she took a seat by the side of 
Helen’s bed, and laid her hand gently on 
her head. ‘ You are quite yourself again. 
No headache ?” 

“T am perfectly well; and, oh, it is so 
kind of you to come to me.” 

“ But you would rather have seen Jane ! 
That is natural, but I have much to say to 
you that Jane could not say, and you 
shall have her with you’ by-and-by. 
And now, my dear, for we have no time 
to lose, tell me, have you thought about 
what you are going to do?” 

“T am always thinking about that; but 
I cannot come to any decision.” The 
frightened look came into her face again, 
and tears rushed to her eyes. “Oh, 
Madame Morrison, what is to become of 
me?” 

“ Nothing evil, be sure of that. You 
are perfectly safe from harm, if you only 
will to be safe. My husband and I wall 
protect you, and take care of you, if you 
will allow us to do so; no misfortune can 
befall you unless it be of your own 
making.” 

**T don’t understand you ; I know that 
all you are saying is good and kind, and I 
feel sheltered and protected by the mere 
sight of you ; but I don’t know what you 
mean by misfortune of my own making. I 
have done very wrong, I am afraid, to call 
myself Madame Lisle, and to say that I 
am married, It was to have been for a week 
only. I know now, by all I have suffered, 
by the shame and the misery, what a false- 
hood for an hour, or a moment, is; but 
Jane and you will forgive me, will you 
not?” 

“ Indeed we will, and do,” said Madame 
Morrison, whose heart beat painfully as 
the tearful, childlike grey eyes gazed at 
her pleadingly with a dreadful look of 
wistful innocence ; “‘ but I must make you 
understand me, however great the pain I 
shall have to give you; and to do so I 
must tell you your own story, not as you 
fancy it to be, but as it is in hard fact, 
and as the world would read and judge it. 
You are the dupe—you have had a 
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frightfully narrow escape of being the 
victim, of a villain.” 

“ Frank ?” exclaimed Helen, starting up 
wildly. 

“Yes.” Madame Morrison laid her 
gently back on the pillow, and held one 
of her hands tightly. ‘I must say that 
word. You cannot imagine the degrada- 
tion and misery of the fate which he 
destined for you when he took you away, 
with a devilish duplicity and cunning, 
from your only protector, the friend to 
whom your dead father had confided you, 
and isolated you from all help and 
rescue.” 

“No, no; it was not so. I have told 
you we were to have been married in a 
week !” 

“ He told you so, and you believed him, 
because he had made you love him, and 
trust him, and because you knew nothing 
of the world or of real life at all. How 
should you know that no man places the 
woman he means to marry in a position of 
disadvantage before the world, or lowers 
her in his own, or her own respect? How 
should you know that his sympathy with 
your unhappiness was a device to lead 
you into the profoundest misery, and his 
proposal to rescue you from an uncon- 
genial home was a lure to hopeless and 
iryemediable ruin? If he had been honest 
in either, he would have gone boldly to 
your protectors, told them how he had 
met you by an accident, and what had 
come of it, and P 

“Tt was on account of his friend,” said 
Helen in feeble terrified protest ; for were 
not her fears, her voiceless, half-formed 
fears finding utterance by the mouth of this 
good and sensible woman? Her stricken 
heart quailed under the terrible verifica- 
tion ; but she tried to make a little fight 
still. 

“His friend?” repeated Madame 
Morrison indignantly. ‘“ His friend? My 
child, no man of honour lets the possible 
interest or convenience of a friend outweigh 
the honour, the good name, the safety of 
his future wife ; and the friend who would 
expect or wish him to do so must be a 
poltroon. Besides, what do you know 
about himself? Who is he? What is 
he?” 

“ He is a painter.” 

“He told you so, but what evidence 
have you that it is true? Did you ever 
see a picture of his painting? Is there 
one here? He is much more likely to be 
a mere dissolute idler, unhappily cursed 








with the means of gratifying his passions 
and his vices, and he probably assumed the 
character of an artist to make himself more 
interesting in your innocent eyes.” 

‘¢ He said we should not be rich,” faltered 
Helen, “and it was on business he went 
away. If he had had a fortune, and could 
do as he liked, why should he have left 
me ?” 

This pertinent remark commended itself 
to the good sense of Madame Morrison. 

“You are right,” she said. “ He is not 
a rich man, and he may be what he assumes 
to be. Did he never tell you anything 
more distinct about his affairs ?” 

“He said he could place me here, and 
arrange about our marriage, because he had 
had a stroke of luck, and he talked of 
something I did not understand—of the 
‘veine’ and the ‘ déveine’; that was all.” 

“A gambler! That is the explanation,” 
thought Madame Morrison. “But it is 
useless to tell her so; she would not under- 
stand the deadly meaning of the word.” 
Then she continued : “Only the innocent 
child you are could have been tricked with 
so weak a fable about himself and his 
friend as that which this bad man invented. 
Only a heartless villain could have tempted 
and deceived you through your sacred love 
and reverence for your dead father. Well 
he knew the chord to strike, and with a 
remorseless hand he brought out that sweet 
music of memory and piety to be your death- 
dirge. My dear, it is written ‘ Thou shalt 
not seethe the kid in the mother’s milk,’ 
but the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel, and you have fallen into the hands 
of the wicked. How were you to know, 
supposing he had returned at the appointed 
time, and chosen, for the sake of still 
deluding you for a little longer, to go 
through some form of marriage with you, 
whether it would have any: meaning or 
value? How were you to establish any 
claim upon him ?” 

“He loved me—he loved me!” said 
Helen amid her sobs. 

** Aye, poor child, with the evil love of a 
false, wicked, and selfish man, who in 
reality loves himself only, and who would 
leave you, and as many like you as 
might take his fancy, to remorse, and 
shame, and misery, and, it might be, to 
eternal death, without a pang of the con- 
science that his vices have killed within 
him. How should you know what love 
of that accursed kind means?” 

“Oh, don’t, don’t!” said poor Helen. 
“T thought papa had sent him to me.” 
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“ Heaven forgive him!” Madame Mor- 
rison wiped the tears from Helen’s cheeks— 
they were pale enough now—and kissed 
her fervently. “He has an awful sin to 
answer for, wherever he may be.” 

“Do you think he is dead?” asked 
Helen faintly. 

“No, Ido not. There would be some 
record found, there would be some clue 
that would direct enquiry in this direction, 
if he were dead. I do not pretend to be 
able to make any attempt at solving the 
problem of his absence and his silence ; 
but there is no doubt that it is nothing 
short of a miraculous interposition in your 
favour. It has saved you from sin, and 
shame, and misery. You have suffered 
much, and there is still much for you to 
suffer ; but none of these things. The 
Divine mercy has been stronger than the 
enemy. And now, my child, you must 
respond to this action of Providence ; you 
must recognise the full truth, and do your 
own part towards completing your own 
rescue.” 

“What must I do?” asked Helen, 
shrinking as if from an impending blow. 

“You must leave this place at once.” 

“Leave this place! And not see him 
if he comes back—you said you do not 
believe that he is dead —and_ not 
know——” 

“Yes, my poor child, even so.” 

“Oh, I could not, I could not! Frank! 
Frank !” 

That ery wrung the heart of the listener. 
She had compared her task, not inaptly, 
to that of the surgeon who has to save 
his patient’s life at the cost of inflicting 
terrible pain, and on whose nerve and 
steadiness the result depends. There 
was a strong pull upon her nerve and 
steadiness now. 

“ Don’t think that Ido not know what 
you suffer, and that I do not feel for you ; 
but this must be, my dear. This wicked 
man has first deceived and: then forsaken 
you, for even though circumstances had 
rendered his return impossible, nothing 
should have prevented his writing to you. 
You must place yourself beyond his 
reach. You understand his conduct now; 
you are blind no longer, but see; you could 
not plead ignorance or innocence as an 
excuse for wrong-doing now; you have 
your position to redeem, your good name 
to save, and, what is of far more real 
importance, your duty to do.” 

P “What shall I do? Oh, what shall I 
02 ” 





**T will tell you, and Jane and I will 
help you to do what is right. You must 
come home with me. You remember that 
Jane asked you to do so before the 
brighter prospect of the protection of Mr. 
and Mrs. Townley Gore offered itself.” 

‘*T was so miserable with them, Madame 
Morrison, I could not bear it, and sc 
uncared for.” 

“ Had younot been miserable and uncared 
for, no such design as this wicked man’s 
could have been carried out. You need 
not assure me on that point. Let me go 
on. The same offer that I made to you 
then, I now renew ; you shall live with us 
as long as you like, and either learn my 
business, or I will endeavour to find you 
suitable employment. There need be no 
hurry about that ; you will need long rest 
and good care to recover from this painful 
episode in your life, and it will be my 
good niece’s greatest happiness to have you 
with her. Her love of you has never 
failed or faltered.” 

“T know that. I saw it in her face 
before I fainted. But,” and here, in spite 
of Madame Morrison’s soothing hand, 
Helen sat up, and pushed her hair feverishly 
off her forehead, “suppose I did go home 
with you, and that Frank came back, and 
that it had not been so bad after all ? 
Suppose he had really meant what he said, 
and that he could explain, what should I 
do then ?” 

Madame Morrison did not make an 
immediate reply ; perhaps she found it 
difficult to repress a movement of im- 
patience at the girl’s folly and obstinacy ; 
but she remembered “the precious oint- 
ment that breaks not the head,” and she 
applied it with a skilful touch. 

“My dear,” she said, “ what you should 
then do is this. You should give Mr. 
Lisle the opportunity of proving that he 
had been only thoughtless and imprudent, 
but not wicked in his conduct to you, by 
obliging him to take, in that case, the course 
which he ought to have taken at first. 
You should give him no clue by which to 
find you, unless by making application to 
the protectors of whom he has deprived 
you.” 

“But they believe that I am with 
Jane!” 

“Indeed! Was that another device of 
this honest gentleman’s ?” 

Helen hung her head, shame-faced. She 
was beginning to see it all now. She was 
beginning to be amazed at her own blind- 
ness and weakness. 
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‘Does he know who Jane is, and where | 
she lives ?” 

“T don’t know; I don’t remember. It | 
was all so hurried ; I did tell him, I think, | 
when Mrs. Townley Gore refused to allow | 
me to visit Jane; but I could not say | 
positively. Why do you ask ?” 

“ Because he must not see you while you 
are with me, no matter how good a story 
he may make out for himself. The facts in 
this case are among the most stubborn 
within my knowledge, and I shall deal 
with the facts. If he should return, and | 
wish to find you, he will know that he can | 
do so by addressing himself to Mr. Townley | 
Gore, and the fiction about his friend will 
soon disappear before any honest intention, | 


{ 


‘feared she 
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“Tt was to be a deception only for a| Helen told her. 
few days.” “Three weeks between her and home- 


lessness,” said Madame Morrison to herself. 

“And this girl, this Delphine, are her 
wages paid ?” 

“T do not know; I think they must be, 
or she would have demanded them, for she 
knows my money is nearly gone.” 

“ That accounts for her insolence. What 
else does she know ?” 

Helen’s face flushed deeply as she 


replied by telling Madame Morrison that 


Delphine had recognised her, and that she 
did not believe her to be 
Madame Lisle. 

“This woman is dangerous,” said 
Madame Morrison, after listening atten- 
tively to Helen’s account of the matter, 
and asking her several questions; “she 


or the worthy love of you, if such exists in | must know nothing more about you. Can 
him. Ifthere’saspark of goodinhim, ifthere’s | you let me see the accounts with which 
any reasonable explanation to be given of | these people have furnished you? They 





his conduct, he will not be afraid to. 
confront the woman whose unkindness put 
you in his power, and to ask her what has 
become of you? Let her tell him ; and let 
him seek you then. You will be safe, and 
beyond his reach, in the sense of your ruin 
and dishonour ; if you can trust him, there 
will be none to forbid you. But you must | 
see, my dear child, that there is no other 
way by which we can undo the wrong that 
he has done you, and prove that you have 
judged him more correctly than I.” 

“T see it. I thank you. I will obey 
you.” 

Madame Morrison had to steel herself 
against the heart-broken tone in the young 
voice ; the surgeon’s work was almost | 
done. 

“ Now, tell me about this woman who | 
waits on you, and about your money 
matters.” 

Helen told her what arrangements had | 
been made, and Madame Morrison investi- 
gated the condition of the money-drawer. 

“ Fifty francs between her and destitu- 
tion,” she said to herself. ‘Is this all the | 
money you have anywhere ?” | 

“T have five francs in my purse, but 
the last bills are not paid, and they will | 
come to more than there is.” | 

“T will see to all that. Do not trouble | 
yourself on that score. Up to what date | 
has this apartment been paid for ?” 








are dishonest, I conclude ?” 

“Yes, they are,” said Helen, humbly and 
resignedly. She was ashamed to confess 
the cowardice to which her false position 
had reduced her; but there was no need 
for her to confess it; the sympathy of 
Madame Morrison was of that quality 
which goes to the root of the matter. “‘ The 
papers are in the drawer.” 

“Will you dress yourself while I look 
over them, and transact a little business 
with this girl and her mother, in the salon 4 
And will you then come to me there? I 
cannot stay much longer.” 

Madame Morrison gathered up the papers 
and left the room. She well knew to what 
agonies she was leaving her patient, but 
the worst was over, the surgeon’s work 
was done, the healer’s was to be done 
now. ‘ That will begin,” thought Madame 
Morrison, “ with the restoration to whole- 
some companionship, and a homelike life. 


| What wretches the poor child has encoun- 
tered !” 
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